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A FEW WORDS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A COURSE OF PUBLIC LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
PLIMPTON HALL. 


By J. SToRER Coss. 
THE VARIOUS CLASSES OF WORDS. 


In the text books on English Grammar, the different kinds of 
words are usually classified as Articles, Nouns, Adjectives, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Participles, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
and Interjections. To a consideration of these terms, in the or- 
der in which they are here given, your attention is now re- 
quested. 

It will be at once perceived that each is of Latin origin, and it 
can not but bea matter of surprise, that, in giving names to the 
various words of which a language is composed, it should be 
found necessary to have exclusive recourse to derivatives from 
a foreign tongue. 

The word article is derived from articulus, which is a dimin- 
utive of artus. The latter word signifies a joint, and articulus 
is therefore the Latin equivalent for a little joint. An article, 
then, is a little joint. Now whatis the office of a joint? A joint 
is that which is used for the purpose of connecting or linking 
together. The different parts of a body are united by joints, 
in such a manner, that the proper action and relation of these 
several parts may be properly sustained. This, however, is not 
the office of the article. It is added to a noun, for the purpose 
of showing what limitation the speaker has, in his mind, placed 
upon the signification of that noun. The words so used are ad- 
jectives, and if placed in any other class, should at once be trans- 
posed. The term article should be expunged from our books on 
Grammar. It conveys no idea which is not embraced in the term 
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conjunction ; the words an and the are theonly ones embraced 
in the class; the term conveys no idea of the functions of these 
two words ; and even if it did, to makea separate class for them, 
would be a matter of doubtful utility. Some further remarks 
must be made upon these so-called articles, but as they so clearly: 
belong, as has just now been said, to the adjectives, these obser- 
vations will better find their place under the latter head. 

Much has been written respecting the advisability of dis- 
pensing with the term noun, and using in its stead, the word 
name. The former, has, so far, retained its place, though there 
seem to be good reasons for making the change. Wown 
comes to us from the Latin, nomen, and the Greek, évoua, which 
have for their equivalents, in the Anglo Saxon, nama, in the Ger- 
man, Name, and in English, name. It certainly fulfills the first 
of our terminological requirements, to any one who has a very 
slight acquaintance with the Latin tongue. To such a person it 
conveys a signification of the purposes of the objects to which 
itis applied. But if it can be found, we require a word which 
will perform this office for one who is totally unacquainted with 
any language, but that into the mysteries of whose laws he is 
about to become initiated. The Saxon word name will do this. 
It is equally short, as easily pronounced, and its meaning is un- 
derstood by every child, as soon asit can lisp that all-endearing, 
soul-inspiring name, MOTHER. 

Perhaps, in teaching the language, the greatest benefit that 
would be derived from this change of terms, would arise from 
the fact, that the possibility of confusing the thing named with 
the name itself, would cease to exist. Teachers, for instance, 
have been known to extend their hands toward their pupils with 
such a remark as, ‘‘Now, here is my hand, of what part of 
speech is that?” or to point to a chair, and demand to what 
class of words it belonged. Of course, it is needless to say 
that the hand and the chair are not parts of speech ; that they 
are not nouns, as these teachers would have the pupils believe, 
and as many of these pupils, without being so taught, would be 
induced toimagine. The words by which we convey to the mind 
of another a conception of those things which are called hands 
or chairs, are nouns, but the substances themselves are not. 
Seeing that this mistake is not only probable, but of frequent 
occurrence it is desirable to make the proposed change of terms, 
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as by this means such an intermixture of ideas would become 
impossible. 

Nouns are subdivided into proper and common, and each of 
these into three persons and two numbers. They also undergo 
various inflections to denote gender and case. 

When reference is had to the name of an individual, the word, 
or collection of words, employed, is called a proper noun ; and 
when the class, to which an individual belongs, is mentioned, the 
named used is styled a common noun. 

Take, for example, the following sentences : 


“‘ New York is a fine city.” 
“Carlo is a fine dog.” 


The words New York and Carlo are the names of the individu- 
als, the one a place, the other an animal ; while city denotes the 
class of places to which New York belongs, and dog the class 
of animals to which Carlo belongs. New York and Carlo are 
therefore called proper nouns; city and dog, common. This is 
a misapplication of the term proper. A common noun, as indi- 
cative of the name, which iscommon toall the individuals com- 
prised in a certain class, is certainly the proper noun to use in 
this connection. Both then are proper nouns. A much clearer 
and more explicit distinction would be made by calling the one 
an individual, and the other a class noun. 

Of common nouns, there are several which, in the singular 
number, convey the idea of a collection of individuals. These 
are called nouns of multitude, or collective nouns. The latter 
is the preferable term, because it is not necessary that the 
number, which is spoken of under the aspect of a collection, be 
large enough to constitute a multitude. A committee, for in- 
stance, might be composed of two people. These two, acting as 
such committee, would properly have applied to them the col- 
lective name, yet they would not form a multitude. It is not, 
however, the term, whose discussion is here intended. We will 
go a little out of our way and examine a rule of syntax, which 
says that, when a collective noun conveys unity of idea, it re- 
quires a verb in the singular number ; but when it conveys plu- . 
rality of idea, the verb must be plural. This statement must 
necessarily be erroneous, as it is based upon the assumption of 
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conditions, which can not possibly exist. Every collective noun 
must convey both these notions—the plurality of individuals 
considered as a unit. Whenever, therefore, we attribute action 
to a body, consisting of several individuals, and consequently 
described by a collective noun, that part of the verb which we 
employ to represent this action, must be in the singular number. 
We speak not of the actions of the several components, but of 
all collected together, and acting as a unit. 
Mr. Goold Brown states the rule in this manner : 


“‘ When the nominative is a collective noun, conveying the idea of plurality, the verb 
must agree with it in the plural number: as, the council were divided.” 
Oés.—A collective noun conveying the idea of sity, requires a verb in the third per- 
son, singular, and generally admits also the regular plural construction: as, ‘ His army 
was defeated.” His armies were defeated.” 


This observation leads to the supposition that the learned 
grammarian was under the impression, either that the word cown- 
cil did not admit a plural—that there could never exist but one 
council—or that it did not take the regular plural construction. 
These points need not be argued ; the errors are too clearly mani- 
fest. All collective nouns admit a plural construction, but 
whether this plural be formed by adding an s to the singular, 


or in another manner, is of no consequence whatever ; the fact 
remains that when we are speaking of one collection of individu- 
als we must use the singular number of the verb which we em- 
ploy. The word people, seems to be the stumbling block of 
most writers. They appear to forget that it can be used in two 
ways: one as a collective noun, in which case it admits the regu- 
lar plural formation, and requires its verb in the singular, and 
the other as one form of the plural of person, when its verb 
will of course follow the regular rule for the agreement of verbs 
and their subjects. 

With respect to the persons of nouns, but little need be said. 
Practically, all of the third person. There is, therefore, no use- 
ful purpose served in making any distinction in thisrespect. If 
a noun should appear in any but the third person, it could do so, 
only as explanatory of the pronoun, which must necessarily 
accompany it; and the name of the person speaking, or of him 
to whom our conversation is addressed, is so seldom used, that 
the distinction might with advantage be disregarded. 

If used, however, the arrangement of these persons is open to 
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improvement. It may be supposed that every speaker is, in his 
own estimation, the chief being in creation, and will not submit 
to be relegated from his position as the first person. The second 
and third at any rate could be transposed. It isat least open to 
question, whether a hearer is of more importance, than a sub- 
ject upon which to speak. It would, at all events, be an advant- 
age if many persons would alter the positions of these persons, 
and, before they cause their audiences to assemble, would con- 
sider whether they have anything to say, which will be of bene- 
fit to those who hear them. 

In English nouns is to be found the only scientific classifica- 
tion of genders that can be made. In most languages, the 

natural gender is disregarded, (except perhaps, when referring 
to persons and some animals) ; and the only basis of a classifi- 
cation, is the derivation or termination of the word under in- 
vestigation. But in English, the sex of the object named is the 
only guide to the gender of its name. Thus we have two gen- 
ders: the masculine and the feminine ; the first of which terms 
is applied to the names of all things of the male kind or sex, 
and the second to those of the female. Of things which are 
usually regarded as being without life, and are consequently 
considered as being neither males nor females, the name is styled 
neuter ; while those which are common to both sexes, are said 
to be common to either gender. 

It is true that we have a few exceptions to this rule ; thus we 
call the word sun, masculine, and moon, feminine ; also, ship 
and locomotives are considered as females. This exceptional 
genderizing, is, however, confined to objects, which, though of 
no sex, we, in our minds, endow with qualities of living be- 
ings, or which are personified. We ascribe them toa ship, a 
locomotive, or a gun, because, by a slight play of the imagina- 
tion, they appear to perform their actions, and effect their ob- 
jects by inherent power, exercised and directed by their own vo- 
lition. The number of these exceptions is small, and they do not 
in any way effect the truth of the general rule, except, perhaps, in 
the manner suggested by the adage, ‘‘ exceptions prove the rule.”’ 

Before proceeding, however, it must be remarked, that there 
is no more reason for the use of the terms masculine, feminine, 
and neuter, than there isfor that of noun. Male, female, and 
neither, will convey all that is transmitted by means of those 
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terms ; and by confining ourselves to the one set, we shall much 
simplify our studies, and work no loss or injury to the language. 

Our cases are not so well arranged as our genders. The Gram- 
marians give us the nominative, the possessive, and the objective. 
The adoption of the latter term, for what are commonly called 
the oblique cases, certainly simplifies the matter, but it, at the 
same time, causes a loss, both of force and precision. That we 
have a dative case is beyond a doubt. For example, in each of 
the following sentences : 


“Give me a book,” 
“ Write me a letter.” 


“Tell me a story,” 


In what case is me, if not in the dative? The preposition fo, is 
not required to complete the sense; therefore, to say that me is 
is in the objective case, governed by this preposition understood, 
is anerror. The fact is, that English, like other tongues, has 
verbs which take objects in more than one case. These verbs 
give, write, and tell, are examples of such verbs ; each admits 
two cases dependent upon it, of which, in the above sentences, 
the words book, letter, and story are accusatives, and me, in each, 


is a dative. The dative case has a place in the English language, 
and an injustice is perpetrated by withholding notice of it from 
our bookson Grammar. The fact that it is not indicated by 
any peculiarity of form does not affect the question of its ex- 
istence. 

‘ The vocative has an equal right to recognition. 


“‘James, tell Thomas that he may ride in his uncle's carriage.” 


In what case is James in the sentence? Are we, for fear of 
introducing the vocative, to call it as most writers do, the nomi- 
native absolute? Itis tobe hoped not. It is an example of 
the vocative case. Thus it is seen that in English we have at 
least five cases, nominative, possessive, dative, vocative, and 
accusative. In thesentence last given, will be found an exam- 
ple of each. James is vocative; Thomas, dative; he, nomina- 
tive ; uncle’s possessive ; and carriage, accusative. 

These cases can not be excluded, because many of them are 
alike inform. If the forms of words are to decide a matter of 
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this kind, when the nouns are concerned, then must the same 
principle be followed when dealing with the verbs. Any one can 
soon ascertain how materially the different moods and tenses will 
be curtailed, if a repetition of the same form be not permitted. 
Except in one or two tenses of the verb fo be, we shall have 
no plural whatever ; that being always of the same form as the 
first person, singular. In numerous instances, we shall be com- 
pelled to dispense with the third person singular also. Simpli- 
fication is advisable—it is a: necessity—but the process may be 
carried so far, that everything useful may be simplified away. 
Writers upon Grammar, must remember, that it is not their pro- 
vince to form a langnage, but merely to collect and lay before their 
readers, in a clear and comprehensible manner, the forms which 
exist, the ideas conveyed by these forms, and the laws by which 
the structure of the language is governed. 

A word or two must be said respecting the application of the 
term possessive, and the changes of form by which its presence 
is made known. There are two ways of expressing the idea of 
possession ; one of which is by the inflection of the name; and 
the other by the addition of the prefix (if I may so call it) of 
We can speak of 

‘* Czesar’s cloak. ;’ 


or we may say 
“ The cloak of Cesar.” 


Precisely the same signification is contained in each form of 
expression ; yet in the one, we are told that the name of the 
owner is in the possessive case, and in the other, that it is an ob- 
jective. There is a manifest inconsistency in this. Of is clearly 
a distinguishing mark of the possessive case, and as such 
should at all times be included ina paradigm of the declensions. 

The same remark may be applied with equal force to the da- 
tive. There are two ways of expressing it. The noun or pro- 
noun may stand alone, as: 


‘Give me the book ;” 
or it may be accompanied by the word @o, as: 


“ Give the book to me.” 


True, in each of these, and similar sentences, it is customary to 
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denominate me,as an objective, governed by the preposition /o, 
in the one case understood, and in the other expressed. Here, 
harmony is preserved, but truth is sacrificed. To is a dis- 
tinguishing sign of the dative, but the case can also be formed 
without its aid. 

In the formation, by inflection, of the possessive case singular, 
there has, in recent times, crept in a practice, which is a just 
cause of complaint. The necessary addition to the name, is the 
apostrophe and the letter s. When, however, the name ends in 
8, it is becoming much too common for writers to content them- 
selves with the apostrophe only. Suppose two gentlemen, 
one named William, and the other Williams, attend a meet- 
ing, and place their hats in the custody of a person appointed to 
take charge of such articles. At the close of the meeting the 
hat of Mr. Williams is required ; but it is enquired for under 
the name of Mr. Williams’ hat. The hat of Mr. William is there- 
upon handed to the supposed owner. Mr. William’s hat is soon 
after applied for, and we may imagine that the discovery of its 
previous disposition will not be a source of gratification to the 
bereaved Mr. William. 

It is true, that in the inflection, of the possessive singular, the 
s after the apostrophe is sometimes properly omitted. This, 
however, is entirely for the sake of euphony, and the practice is 
not confined to those names, which themselves end ins. When- 
ever a word ending with a sibilant sound, is followed by another 
beginning with the same sound, the s, after the apostrophe, may, 
for euphony, be omitted, as in the sentence : 


“He did that for Conscience’ sake,” 


But the indiscriminate disregard of the possessive s, after names 
ending in s, is an injury to the language, which it is hoped that 
all who take any interest in its welfare, will do their best to 
repair. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it should be mentioned, 
that there are many instances,in which the word of is used, with- 
out conveying an idea of possession. In such cases, however, 
either popular usage has brought the little word into requisition, 
as a means of shortening the expression, or it has attributed to 
it, a signification at variance with its grammatic import. For 
example : 
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“A bag of nuts,” 


is merely an abbreviated manner of conveying the idea ; 


“A bag which contains nuts.” 


So with the sentence, 
“This is a view of the Falls of Niagara.” 


This does not imply that the view or picture belongs to the Falls 
of Niagara, but that it is one which represents the locality so 
named. Notwithstanding these and other purposes, which this 
word is made to serve, the fact remains that the idea of posses- 
sionmay always be denoted by its instrumentality as well as by 
that of the apostrophe and the letter s. 

Nothwithstanding these remarks, it would not be well for 
practical purposes, to model our cases after the manner of the 
Latin. The present method of classification expresses all that 
is necessary, if our students are made to understand the differ- 
ent characteristics of the various words included in the several 
divisions. It might indeed be rendered more consistent, if the 
term nominative were expunged, and subjective inserted in its 
place. What are, in analyzing, called objects, are, in parsing, 
said to be in the objective case ; and there appears no reason 
why the case of the subjects should not be called subjective. 
We shall then have the subjective, the possessive, and the object- 
ive: a list sufficiently large for all practical purposes. 

Of the various terms employed in Grammar, one of the most 
objectionable is adjective, as applied exclusively to those words, 
which are used as modifications of the significations, which attach 
to nouns. The only thing that can be said in its favor, is, that 
it has the sanction of hoary antiquity and general acceptance. 

No length of time however, and no extent of usage can legal- 
ize a wrong. 

What is the meaning of the word? It is derived from two 
Latin words ad, and our old friend jactum. It implies, there- 
fore, simply that the words belonging to the class, are used as 
additions to other words. Respecting the class to which these 
other words belong, no information is vouchsafed. We have 
two classes of words which are used as additions to others 
—the one as modifiers of nouns, and the other of verbs— 

he application of the latter since extended to adjectives and 
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adverbs. Each class is necessarily composed of adjectives. But 
to one only is applied a term, which denotes the class of words 
to which its members are added. Those which are used as ad- 
ditions to verbs we call adverbs, while to those which are used 
as qualifiers of nouns, is applied merely the broad generic term 
adjective. Why not distinguish the latter by the term adname ? 


A man says, 
“TI slept good last night ;” 


and you tell him that it is wrong to use the word good in this 
manner ; that he should have said well. If he ask you why 
this is so, you will probably recite to him the well-worn rule of 
syntax, which says that adjectives must be added to nouns only, 
and adverbs must be used to modify the meanings of verbs. 
You may then very justly be told that in the term adjective, 
there is nothing to denote that words belonging to this class 
may not be added to verbs, or indeed to anything, to which a 
man may feel disposed to apply them. The question why, can 
be answered, only by saying that custom demands the usage as 
has been stated. Toa philosophic mind such a reply will be 
found eminently unsatisfactory. A reason will be required for 
retaining the term, with its present application, and none 
whatever can be found. 

There are a great variety of purposes for which words may 
be added to nouns. Accordingly we find in language adjectives 
of guality, of number, of relation, of demonstration, of dis- 
tribution, and of interrogation. Those of quality and number 
are, however, the only ones that are generally classed as adjec- 
tives. Under this head, therefore, our attention will be con- 
fined to these, and our consideration of the remainder will be 
reserved till we arrive at the pronouns. 

A great number of adjectives of quality are capable of being 
inflected so as to form different degrees of comparison. Of 
these degrees we find three, the positive, the comparative, and 
the superlative. The first is not a degree of comparison, inas- 
much as it denotes quality, without any reference to its possible 
increase or diminution. By the ties of relationship, however, 
it is so closely connected to the others, that it must be con- 
tinued as a member of the family. It should, however, have a 
new name bestowed upon it. There is nothing more positive in 
the assertion that 
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“James is good,” 
than there is in the statement, 
“William is better than James.” 


In using these degrees of comparison there exists a loose and 
unsatisfactory practice, which attributes to one of two or more 
individuals, a higher or lower degree of a quality, which neither 
of them possess in any degree whatever. Thus of two men, 
both of whom are noted for their vices, and of whom neither 
possesses any positively good qualities, one will be called better 
than the other, because possibly he may not yet have sunk quite 
so low in the depths of iniquity—may not have become possessed 
of quite so many vicious attributes. A comparison of swiftness 
has even been made between two animals, one of which was unable 
to move. When one of the objects, which engages our attention, 
does not possess any vestige of the quality about which we 
speak, it cannot be used as a medium of comparison. Of two 
absolutely bad men, it cannot be said that one is better than 
the other, although possibly he may be less wicked. Unless. 
the positive quality exist, it is impossible for any higher or 
lower degree of that quality to be found. The positive, then, 
is a constituent of all the degrees of any quality, and the term 
should not be applied to any one in particular. So with the 
comparative and the superlative ; the former is contained in the 
latter, which, indeed, is a term incapable of being properly ap- 
plied to any quality, which does not exclude all possibility: of 
comparison—which cannot be augmented or abated—of which 
it is impossible to conceive of increase or diminution, inasmuch 
as such increase or diminution would destroy its very existence. 
Perfect, round, universal, square, dry, &c., may. be regarded 
as superlative adjectives. 

From these remarks, the conclusion must be reached that it 
would be well to discontinue the terms positive, comparative 
and superlative, as expressions of the degree, in which any 
quality may, upon a comparison of one subject with another, be 
found to exist. For them the ordinals, first, second aud third 
should be substituted ; the first quality being that which at- 
taches to one attribute, without reference to any other; the 
second, being found by a comparison of a second object with 
the first ; and the third, by extending the examination beyond 
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the second. Theterm swperlative should be retained, but should 
be made to apply exclusively to those adjectives which do not 
admit of comparison—which convey the notion of a superlative 
quality. 

In passing to a consideration of the pronouns, it must be re- 
marked that, according to the classification previously intro- 
duced, the name given to the words embraced in this division, 
should be proname. 

These words, as their name indicates, supply the places of 
nouns. Their use is purely euphonic, and the nouns, for which 
they stand, can at all times be substituted, without in any de- 
gree affecting the meaning of the passage in which they occur. 
Whatever the writers upon comparative philology may say, it 
seems clear that there cannot possibly exist more than one kind 
of pronoun. This is generally styled the personal, simply be- 
cause it undergoes certain modifications of form, to indicate 
whether it occupies the place of the person speaking, spoken to, 
or spoken of. This attributive appellation there is no use in re- 
taining, for, as has just been said, there appears to exist no other 
kinds from which to distinguish those to which it is applied. 

The pronouns, like the nouns, undergo various inflections, to 
denote differences of case. To but one of these cases, the pos- 
sessive, will we now direct our attention, and this will be done 
because we are frequently told, that these possessive cases con- 
stitute, of themselves, a separate and individual class of pronouns, 
or that they should take their place among the adjectives. That 
they are adjectives there is no doubt. They are always used as 
attributive additions to nouns. There are, however, grave ob- 
jections to their classification as adjectives, unless the possessive 
case of nouns be included in the category. In the sentence: 


“ This is John’s house,” 


the word John’s serves the purpose of an adjective, in precisely 
the same manner as does his, in the statement : 


“This is his house.” 


John’s, however, is a possessive form of the name John, and it 
would be increasing difficulties to place it in any other class. 
In the second example, fis is a form of the pronoun he, and it is 
useless to say that it is anything more than the possessive case 
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of this pronoun. All pronouns must of necessity be of the 
same case, as would be the nouns whose places they supply, 
were those nouns, in their own persons, performing the duties 
of their office. Unless these nouns be called adjectives, consis- 
tency demands that their equivalents should not be considered 
as members of the class. Unless nouns, when in the possessive 
case, are to be banished into a separate division of nouns, pro- 
nouns cannot be treated in a like manner. My, or mine, our or 
ours, thy or thine, &c., are possessive cases of the pronouns to 
which they belong, and cannot properly be formed into a sepa- 
rate class. 

In addition to the personal pronouns, comparative grammar 
makes several divisions, such as demonstrative, distributive, ad- 
jective, relative, and interrogative. In this it can without hesi- 
tation be declared to be in error. In each the term pronoun has 
been given to that which is an adjective. 

The demonstrative, for instance, is not used instead of a noun, 
but is added to it, for the purpose of showing the limitation 
placed by the speaker upon its signification. Inasmuch as the 
boundaries of this limitation may be definite or indefinite, there 


are two varieties of demonstrative adjectives, one to convey each 
of these ideas. 


‘*Give me those books,” 


shows very clearly that the speaker has limited his desire to 
some particular books, which will, doubtless, be manifested to 
the hearer by the circumstances under which the request is 
made. But 


“Give me some books,” 


does not show any definite limit to the speaker’s wish. It de- 
notes that he may have extended his desire to an indefinite 
number, selected from the whole range of accessible books. 

The words the and an (or a, as the latter sometimes eupho- 
nically becomes), express the same notions of limitation and 
extension, and are the most common representatives of these 
respective divisions of demonstrative adjectives. There is no 
reason for making a separate order of these two words, especially 
if we are to apply to them a term, which conveys no idea what- 
ever of their uses. Ye or you, and yon should also be included in 
this class, being sometimes used as demonstratives ; thus, 
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“ Roll on, ye stars; exult in youthful prime.” 
“Yon gentle hills 
“‘Robed in a garment of untrodden snow.” 


“Yon darksome rocks, whence icicles depend.” 


These demonstratives offer examples of differences of form in 
adjectives, to denote an agreement in number with the nouns to 
which they are added. The remains the same in both numbers ; 
but this becomes these ; that, those; an or any, some. It may 
be remarked that ¢hat does at times assume the office of a pro- 
noun, as in the sentence: 


“ The strength of the elephant is greater than that of the horse.” 


In this, however, a very slight investigation will show that it is 
personal in its character, and not demonstrative. It is used in- 
stead of the noun strength, just as is 7¢ in the following propo- 
sition : 
“A great amount of strength is manifested by the horse, but a much 
larger display of itis made by the elephant.” 

This word, with its plural those, should, then, be included 
among the pronouns, as words that are sometimes used in both 
numbers of the third person. 


What are called distributive pronouns, can likewise be shown 
to belong to the adjectives. Three boys, James, Robert and 
Thomas, have performed deeds which reflect honor upon them, 
and we say that 


“ Each deserves equal praise.” 
What is this but saying: 
‘ Each boy deserves equal praise ?” 


The word each is added to the noun, to show that we are not 
speaking of the whole number of boys collectively, but that we 
have, in our minds, made a distribution of them, according to 
their respective merits, and find that one does not deserve more 
praise than another. 

There is not so much excuse for considering the word every a 
pronoun, as it is never found, except in formal company with 
the noun to which it belongs. Hither and neither do sometimes 
apparently stand alone, but in every case the presence of the 
noun is understood. 

Likewise, the relative is added toa noun which precedes it, 
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to show the relation which this antecedent bears to that part of 
the period, of which the relative is the subject or the object. 
Here is an instance of the adjective undergoing inflection, to 
denote its agreement in number and gender, with the noun to 
which it is added. It also furnishes examples of an adjective, 
in a case different from that of its noun; and in this respect 
forms an exception to the general rule. It has been said that 
the relative is added to a noun which precedes it. It is open to 
discussion whether it is not really added to the noun, repeated 
and understood as following it. Who is never followed by a 
noun expressed, but in the use of which, we frequently employ 
the common noun after it, when it may be used as explanatory 
of the proper noun which has preceded ; thus: 


“We live on the banks of the Hudson, which river flows in the waters 
of the New York Bay.” 
This adjective, when used interrogatively, has also, in many in- 
stances, the name appended, as: 


“Which horse will you ride?” 
“Which material is the more durable, granite or iron?” 


If, in all instances, we can consider that the noun is understood 
as following the relative and interrogative, we do not, even here, 
find any departure from the general law, upon which depends 
the agreement of nouns and adjectives. 

We come now to those incongruous articles, called adjective- 
pronouns. A word, as we have seen, may at one and the same 
time be used as an adjective and a pronoun. With those, how- 
ever, which in our grammars are called adjective-pronouns, the 
inconsistency lies in the fact that they are actually considered 
as added to the very nouns for which they are supposed to be 
substituted. How can one thing be added to another, and at 
the same time substituted for it? A pronoun takes the place of 
anoun. The two cannot exist at the same time. One must be 
removed before the other can be substituted for it, and in all 
cases the noun can take its substitute’s place, without in the 
slightest degree altering the sense of the passage. 

The following is an example of a sentence found in Mr. S. W. 


Clarke’s Practical Grammar, and therein stated to contain three 
adjective-pronouns : 


“Some [ ] said one thing, and some another [ ].” 
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Here is the author’s explanation of this sentence : 


In this example “ some” defines people (understood), and is therefore used adjectively. 
It is substituted for the word “ people,” constituting the subject of the sentence, hence it 
is used substantively. But the substantive being the principal office, the word is properly 
called a pronoun. Its secondary office being adjective, it is properly called Adjective 
Pronoun. 

We will not pause to consider what is meant by the assertion 
that ‘‘some defines people,’’ nor will we endeavor to elucidate 
the statement, that because the substantive is ‘‘the principal 
office, the word (some) is called a pronoun.’’ The great error 
that this explanation inculcates is, that some is substituted for 
the word people. If that be the case, it can be removed, and 
people can be put in its place, without altering the idea con- 
veyed by the sentence. But in the change of words a great 
modification of the image takes place. If weuse the word people, 
we must stillemploy some. Some is not substituted for a noun, 
ergo it is not a pronoun. It is added to a noun, consequently 
it is an adjective. The name to which it is added is not ex- 
pressed, simply because the meaning of the author is sufficiently 
clear without it. 

Before leaving this part of the subject a few words must be 
said upon what are called rg@lexive pronouns. The adoption of 
this term isa very easy manner of disposing of these expressions. 
Because we frequently find the two parts of each in company, 
we have endeavored to make of them inseparable words. But 
we have not succeeded in our efforts. Each part will assert its 
independence. We cannot ignore the fact, that in each instance 
we have a noun, and the possessive case of a pronoun, each of 
which undergoes inflection to mark a change of number. The 
orthography of some of the third person is, to say the least, re- 
markable. Analogy alone is sufficient to demonstrate this. As 
we have my self and our selves, thy self and your selves, so 
should we have his self, her self and its self, with their common 
plural their selves. It isto be hoped that grammarians will give 
this matter their consideration, so that the correct spelling and 
pronunciation of these words shall no longer be considered a 
manifestation of the want of education and literary culture. 
This portion of the subject must now be left to your individual 
contemplation, and at our next opportunity we will together 
consider the classes which remain upon our list. 
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THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PROPH- 
ECIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
TO THEIR MESSIAH. 


By Isaac Orosio. 
(Continued from page 435.) 
CHAPTER VIII. 


To havea more perfect and elaborate knowledge of the LITI. 
chapter of Isaiah, we must remember that all which the prophets 
have said, was originally written without any break or division 
in the text, and it was merely to imprint it more easily on the 
memory, that St. Jerome and other translators, have divided 
these sacred writings into chapters and verses. We cannot, 
therefore, say, that the conclusion of a chapter is the end of the | 
subject ; we very frequently see the contrary, both in the law 
and the prophets. To understand, therefore, the latter, we 
should also read the chapter which precedes, or that which fol- 
lows, to see if it treat of the same subject, or if it be the preface 
or conclusion of that which we are about to read. 

The prophet Isaiah evidently speaks of the redemption of 
Israel in the 51st chapter, aad the 52d is a continuation of the 
preceding. He addresses his words to the Israelites and to Jeru- 
salem, the sacred city ; he bids her wake from her sleep and 
shine forth in her ancient lustre. He commands her to throw 
aside her mourning robes, and put on beautiful garments ; to 
shake off the dust of her ruins, for she shall resume her splendor, 
and henceforth there shall no more come unto her the uncircum- 
cised and the unclean; that Israel shall be free, and her city 
holy forever. 

He then addresses the Israelites, foretelling to the people that 
God had removed them from Egypt, and scattered them among 
the nations for their sins ; all of which prophecy hath come, or 
will come to pass, as his words ought to convince us: “For 
thus saith the Lord, ye have sold yourselves for nought, and ye 
shall be redeemed without money. For thus saith the Lord, My 
people went down aforetime into Egypt to dwell there ; and the 


Assyrian oppressed them without cause. Now, therefore, what 
Voi. V.—31. 
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have I here, saith the Lord, that my people are taken away for 
nought? They that rule over them make them to howl, saith the 
Lord, and my name every day is blasphemed. Therefore, my 
people shall one day know my name.” ‘The Lord hath com- 
forted his people, and redeemed Jerusalem. He hath made bare 
his holy arm in the eyes of all nations, and all the ends of the 
earth shall see the salvation of God.”’ 

Isaiah then prophesies the blessed effects of this redemption ; he 
says there shall be no more impurity in Israel, or in the sacred 
vases of the temple; that the Israelites shall not go out with haste, 
or go by flight, for the Lord will go before them: and the Lord 
God of Israel willreassemble them. These words of the prophet 
require no comment, and mean only what they say. It is then, 
without sufficient evidence, the enemies of Israel would explain 
this prophecy differently, and contrary to the literal sense, to 
persuade ‘us to receive that as truth, which is not and can- 
not be. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the false interpretations usually given 
to this prophecy, they cannot deny that the felicity which this 
redemption promised to the Israelites, whom the Lord so mirac- 
ulously gathered from Egypt, is not proclaimed to the Gentiles, 
who never quitted that country. The prophet names them as 
impure and impious in the same breath, consequently it is im- 
possible to apply this prediction to them. It is with still less 
probability they connect it with the return from Babylon, as it 
agrees not with one of the circumstances which then took place ; 
when the Lord promises, it is to accomplish his word in all its 
perfection. He says by the mouth of his prophet, that at the 
time of the redemption nothing impure shall enter Jerusalem ; 
and we must see this clause fulfilled ere we can have any faith in 
the redemption having taken place. If this circumstance be 
wanting, the children of Israel are compelled to believe all else 
that is alleged is without foundation. 

After the prophet has forcibly depicted the salvation of Israel, 
according to the promise of the Lord, he says what that people 
will become, as well as the other nations: ‘‘ My servant shall be 
great, he shall be exalted, he shall reach the height of glory ; 
the same people I have aforetime made slaves in Egypt. And 
other nations shall break their yoke; he shall be no more en- 
slaved, he shall serve me alone.’’ _And the better to convince 
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us, the prophet says, ‘‘ Arise, Jerusalem, and shake off thy dust, 
that thou and thy people may triumph over the nations that 
have oppressed you; that would cover you with ignominy, and 
make use of false witnesses to dishonor you. I will exalt my 
people, and the nations shall behold their glory, and praise the 
Lord with a new song, to prove the truth is spoken, and he 
hath accomplished his word. Thus shall Israel be exalted above 
all the nations of the world, and become chief of the universe.”’ 

Zephaniah promises us the same thing in confirmation of 
Isaiah: ‘‘ My servant shall be exalted over the nations.”? And 
Isaiah makes use of similar expressions very frequently. ‘“‘The 
Lord has redeemed and restored them,”’ “he has bade me to 
bear.”’ ‘‘Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear, break forth 
into singing, for more are the children of the desolate than the 
children of the married wife, saith the Lord.’’* When the Lord 
would particularly honor Israel, he calls him his servant, the 
term by which he distinguishes the patriarchs. We see it several 
times in the mouth of the same prophet: ‘‘ And thou Israel, my 
servant, Jacob mine elect, seed of Abraham, whom I love; I 
have gathered you from the ends of the earth. Hearken, Jacob, 
and Israel my called, my servant shall not forget me.’’+ 

Were we to transcribe a greater number of these beautiful pas- 
sages, they could not better prove this truth. Israel is called 
the servant of God in the whole of the sacred volume ; and the 
prophet honors him with this name. He foretells a grandeur 
that will excite the admiration of the nations, and above all, of 
Christians, who have ever regarded us with scorn and hatred, as 
the murderers of their Messiah ; without considering that the 
justice of God would not have left for so-long a period such an 
iniquity unpunished. The Lord announces in Leviticus this ex- 
traordinary change: ‘‘I will bring your land into desolation, 
and your enemies which dwell there shall be astonished at it.’’+ 
The prophet Ezekiel says, ‘‘ You will become a reproach and 
scorn, and a curse to the people that surround you.”§ Such are 
the reasons which, at the period of the redemption, will render 
Israel a subject of astonishment amid the nations; because, 
says the same prophet, they have bent under the painful yoke 
of slavery, and have not the figure of man; and no one can dis- 





* Isaiah liv. 1. + Isaiah xli. 8, 9. ¢ Lev. xxvi. 32. § Ezekiel xiv. 8. 
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cover any thing in them, that can indicate what they will become 
when the wrath of God shall have passed away. 

Their cringing humility before the nations, without daring to 
defend themselves from so many and such bitter reproaches, 
caused the prophet to say of Israel the servant of God, that his 
visage was marred more than any man, his face more than the 
sons of men: ‘‘Fear not, thou son of Jacob, who has become 
like a little worm,”’ are words which would clearly prove the 
deplorable state of this unfortunate people. We are compared 
to a worm to express our debasement. The continuation of this 
prophecy promises a change so great, that all the nations will 
be compelled to admire as much as they formerly contemned 
us. ‘I, even I, will help thee, saith the Lord; behold, I will 
make a new threshing instrument having teeth ; thou shalt thresh 
the mountains, and beat them small, and scatter the hills like 
chaff. And thou shalt rejoice in the Lord, and glory in the 
Holy One of Israel.’’* 

Such is the redemption,—a time full of strength and courage: 
Israel retakes the figure of a man, as he had that of a worm in 
his captivity, and when he bowed down before the world. Now 
nothing will resist him: when the nations behold Israel exalted 
to this supreme degree of grandeur, they will recall with aston- 
ishment all the miseries we have endured ; always patient, al- 
ways humble; bearing the most cruel injuries without revenge ; 
without one sound place from the sole of the foot to the top of 
the head, covered with confusion and wounds. Can the nations 
without marvel behold two such opposite conditions? The most 
degraded and miserable people of the earth will become the 
most glorious and blessed, the governors of all the nations ; be- 
cause with unrepining resignation and faithful devotedness we 
wait the promises of the Lord, and follow unshrinkingly his 
laws and ordinances. 

The prophet continues to predict the wonder of the nations, in 
beholding this people, once so lowly and debased, raised above 
all the others. ‘‘ Kings shall shut their mouths at him, for that 
which was not told them shall they see: and that which they 
had not heard shall they consider.”” Those who had been their 
slaves shall be their masters, through this divine redemption 
promised by all the prophets. One grand difference there is be- 


* Isaiah xli, 14, 15. 
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tween the reign of Israel and that of other nations: it will never 
have an end, and will never be subject to revolution and change. 
‘‘Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer and the Holy One of Israel, 
to the nation abhorred, the slave of them that govern; their 
kings shall behold and princes bow down before you: they shall 
worship because of the Lord, who has been faithful in his word. 
The nations shall walk in the lustre of your light ; kings in the 
brightness of your rising.’’ No verses more clearly prove that 
the prophet speaks of the children of Israel; here is the con- 
firmation: ‘‘The children of strangers shall rebuild your walls, 
and their kings shall serve you, because I have afflicted you ; 
and I will show mercy in reconciling myself unto you.’ With- 
out these miraculous events, the Israelites cannot believe that 
the redemption has taken place. The prophets have not only 
been careful to notice the most trifling circumstances, but more 


than once repeat them, that the chosen of God should never be 
mistaken. 


The fathers of the Church, foreseeing that their erroneous in- 
terpretation might easily be waived, and that with a very little 
study the truth might be discovered, make use of a false expla- 
nation, the better to convince their followers that the prophet 
speaks of their Messiah. Instead of saying ‘our visage’ (verse 
3), they say ‘his visage,’ in the singular, and ‘his steps’ instead 
of ‘our steps.’ 

They do more; they divide the 52d chapter from the 53d, 
as if they had no connection one with the other; because, did 
they not do so the latter cannot be made to apply to their Mes- 
siah. It is evident, however, the 538d is but a continuation of 
the 52d. To be convinced of this we have but to read them 
both. The surprising events we read of in the first, agree per- 
fectly well with the misery of the people of Israel, so well de- 
picted in the 58d. It is by this miserable state that the grandeur 
(promised first that we should not despair) will cause such as- 
tonishment and admiration amid the nations. The whole world 
will see that which was not told them, and understand that which 
they have not heard. There would have been imperfection in 
the prophet’s discourse, if the end of this chapter were not con- 
nected with the commencement of the other. The Christians 
cannot make use of this union; their writers do all they can to 
separate these two chapters. They will not that the nations 
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should speak in the first ; they say it is the Jewish people: and, 
indeed, without that their doctrine is as nought, and they have 
no more a Messiah. For the support of their creed they must 
interpret the sacred writings in this manner ; without taking suf- 
ficient pains to give them that true sense, of which they are so 
capable, and without foreseeing, that to convince them of their 
error we have but to show them they do not and will not under- 
stand the Hebrew in its perfect sense. 

When reduced to such extremities, truth easily triumphs over 
error ; but Catholicism brings forward a marvelous remedy in 
support of this. It is permitted to theologians alone to study 
the holy language ; it is not universally learned, and it is only 
by the mouth of their priests the sacred volume is explained. 

Some interpreters have translated the Hebrew word nr—to 
prate, or speak ; as if it signified, he shall water or sprinkle,* 
instead of he shall ‘‘make speak ;’’ and on such a mistaken ex- 
planation they establish the advent of their Messiah. True, the 
Hebrew word signifies to sprinkle also; but they cannot trans- 
late it thus in this place, without saying the prophet speaks 
foolishly. The following is the allegorical signification: ‘‘ You 
have been the astonishment of many nations, who have seen you 
in your desolation, and thus you have been despised of men, 
and he has sprinkled many nations,’”’ &c. There is neither con- 
nection nor sense in these words ; but nothing is more clear and 
impressive than when explained according to the real meaning 
of the prophets: he shall make the nations speak. It is an an- 
tithesis of which the holy foreteller of God’s will makes use. 

That the nations shall admire and speak with astonishment on 
the miraculous change wrought in the chosen people; that the 
kings shall keep silence before them, is all clearly explained in 
the 53d chapter. It is impossible to understand these two chap- 
ters without regarding the Hebrew as signifying to make speak, 
not to sprinkle. The nations are astonished at what they behold, 
and give vent to it in words; therefore we make them to speak. 
If the prophet had meant that /svael was to be astonished, he 
must have written it differently. Therefore it is clear that the 
nations speak, and not Jsrael. We must regard the spirit and 
not merely the literal explanation of the Hebrew word, to speak. 

These species of metaphorical expressions are so common in 


* Isaiah lii, 14, 15. 
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the sacred volume, it certainly appears as if there must be some 
degree of obstinancy in thus upholding a mistaken doctrine 
which obliges the Christians to persevere in their mistaken ex- 
planation of this word, because it is the only part in the chapter 
whence they can infer that the 53d chapter of Isaiah refers to 
their supposed Messiah. 

Paginus, in his Hebrew dictionary, explains this Hebrew word, 
as he shall sprinkle, or he shall make speak. This second 
exposition is so strongly opposed to that of the Catholic Church, 
that it is strange they should have allowed it to be published. 
It is an effect of truth, which ever discovers itself, notwithstand- 
ing every effort to conceal it. Nothing is a clearer evidence that 
it is the nations astonished at the redemption of despised Israel, 
who say, ‘‘ Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed ?’ We behold that which was predic- 
ted of the true Israelites ; that redemption promised by all the 
prophets is indeed at hand ; his glory (Israel’s) is resplendent. 
They are received into the favor of the Lord, who has gathered 
them from all the places whither they were scattered, and 
brought them again to the holy land, their ancient patrimony. 
The same prophet continues his consolation in this passage: 
‘All ye assemble yourselves and hear; who among them has 
declared these things?”’ ‘‘I, even I, have saved you, that you 
may know me, and feel that I am he; before me there is no 
God, neither will there be any after me.’’ The Lord says, 
‘He has chosen his servant to proclaim his divine decrees and 
execute his word ;’’ but he says not, he will come himself. 
‘Without me there is no salvation, for I alone am the redeemer 
of Israel; my servant shall come to accomplish the promise so 
often repeated by the prophets; he shall be the messenger of 
that miraculous redemption, which all the nations shall behold 
with awe and astonishment.”’ 

The number of converts in that part of Judea where Jesus and 
his disciples preached were comparatively so few we could not 
reckon above one in a thousand; and these were buried in obliv- 
ion for nearly a century after the death of the supposed re- 
deemer. That which the Lord promised Israel by the mouth of 
his prophet is very different. The whole earth will believe in 
God alone ; will worship him from the first of the redemption, 
without any interruption of time. 
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These words of Isaiah, in the 52d chapter, ‘‘ The holy arm of 
the Lord is made bare in the eyes of the nations,’ have two mean- 
ings, both literal; one is a species of negative interrogative. To 
whom has the holy arm of the Lord been shown; to whom his 
infinite power and strength been disclosed? Who could have 
conceived such a miracle? Who could have believed that which 
is now so manifest, the elevation and glory of Israel bending 
beneath the yoke of painful slavery as he has been, the derision 
and abhorrence of all nations, wandering, persecuted ; and now 
it is Israel who is the governor of the earthly world, itis before 
him that kings bow down and people reverence ; and none can 
comprehend so extraordinary a metamorphosis. 

The positive sense of this verse is still more clear and intelligi- 
ble: it is to Israel alone the Lord’s arm will be made bare; it is 
to His chosen people he will communicate the effects of his 
Omnipotence and love. The nations perceive that these 
promises are only for the Israelites ; at least they must do so, if 
they do not entirely reject the sacred writings. ‘‘ Break forth 
into joy, sing together, ye waste places of Jerusalem, for the 
Lord hath comforted his people, he hath redeemed Jerusalem. 
The Lord hath made bare his holy arm in the eyes of the nations, 
and all the ends of the earth shall see the salvation of God.’’* 
Then, if they are to see this miracle, why should they doubt it? 
Why do they demand. the signal of God’s grace before his own 
time? It is more a subject of wonder than of question. The 
miracle will be too marvellous, to keep any one in suspense. It 
is the Omnipotence of God alone, which can produce a change 
so extraordinary. The nations will not ask for further proofs, 
to ensure their belief; they marvel, they admire and adore. 
Who has believed our report? To whom can the arm of the 
Lord have been revealed ? 

‘For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, as a root 
out of a dry land,” saith the prophet, words which beautifully 
allude to Israel in his miserable captivity. A tender plant, of 
which the roots are in dry and barren ground, for there is no 
water to cherish and revive it. In sucha case, it must necessarily 
become dry, its leaves must fall, and it loses all the beauties 
which nature had bestowed. Such is the state to which the 
Lord, in his wrath, hath reduced Israel, in chastisement of his 
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awful sins. The same prophet before foretold—‘“‘ Ye shall be as 
an oak, whose leaf fadeth ; and asa garden that hath no water.”’ 
Such is the people of Israel in their desolate captivity ; but, at 
the period of redemption, they will become as a plant that flour- 
isheth, its strong dry roots firmly fixed in the ground. This 
difference of expression should be particularly noticed. It 
clearly proves the undying hope which is the lot of the 
chosen people: a dry root may be said to be dead, and has 
no longer the hope of again budding—its purpose is accom- 
plished. Israel has obtained perfection, and needs not to bud 
again: but the root, which is in the dry ground, though it 
appear faded—though we believe it dead, yet a little water suf- 
fices to revive it, and bids it flourish more luxuriantly than 
before. 

The people of Israel in their captivity, have lost all that re- 
splendent glory which was their portion when the Almighty 
blessed them with his grace. From the time Israel was aban- 
doned by the Divine Goodness, he has become the scorn and 
derision of all nations. He has faded and decayed, even to his 
form and face. The redemption will bid him flourish; the 
divine waters will restore his glory. ‘‘I will pour water on him 
that is thirsty, and rivers on the dry ground: I will pour my 
spirit on thy seed, and they shall spring up among the grass, as 
the willow planted by the water brooks.’”? When the Lord, in 
his mercy, shall release Israel from his captivity, he shall be as 
a plant, firm in the ground, he shall be sprinkled with the wa- 
ters of divine goodness, that he may grow like the young willow: 
his works so long buried in dry ground, apparently dead and 
sapless, shall flourish. There shall come a day, when the roots 
of Jesse shall spring up with vigor. Israel shall flourish, and 
bring forth; and growing like a plant regenerated in the most 
reviving earth, his heart shall be full of joy, he shall lift up his 
head, with renewed strength and beauty, from the freshened 
ZTass. 

: So speaks Isaiah in various parts of his most beautiful and 
inspired prophecy; and let us still follow this admirable proph- 
et and holy man, in bidding the whole earth know the true 
sense of his words. Israel is without form, and without come- 
liness, as the plants and roots in a dry ground; they have no 
lustre, no loveliness, they are not what they have been, nor what 
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they will be. The people of Israel in captivity, is typified by 
the plant, of which the prophet speaks. It is scarcely possible 
to believe they could ever have possessed that degree of grandeur 
so often mentioned in the sacred volume, or that they will ever 
behold the fulfillment of those gracious promises, alluded to in 
the redemption. It requires a perfect faith to believe the past, 
and also not to doubt the future. 

There is nothing more contemptible in the eyes of: the nations, 
than Israel in his present desolate position. Trampled on 
wherever we are known; very often we dare not avow, that we 
are members of that people, once so cherished by God; the 
chosen among all the nations of the earth. The persecutions 
they have endured, whenever they have been discovered ; the 
opprobrium to which they are exposed in many places where 
they are said to be tolerated, all prove the truth of the prophet’s 
prediction. To Israel he prophesies all those miseries, which 
will cease but with the advent of the Messiah. Where are now 
the effects of that blessed time? Where are the people 
who have beheld the grandeur of Israel? Where are the kings 
that had kept silence before him? Far, very far are we removed 
from this glory. Our miseries are still great ; we are dispersed 
all over the world, without a country, without a king of our 
own: scarcely have we our place, where we may adhere in peace 
to the law, given by the Lord on Mount Sinai. What a differ- 
ence between that time and this! We were then guided by 
the divine rays emanating from the lustre of the Lord: he sur- 
sounded us with mercies, his blessing. Our ingratitude has 
robbed us of his light, and rendered us without beauty and 
without form; despicable to ourselves, and to all the nations of 
the world. We have not even the satisfaction or the pleasure 
to find our fortunes changed, when, either from levity or neces- 
sity, we desert our holy religion and adopt another. We re- 
main as miserable, as despised as before. Those who have per- 
suaded us to embrace Christianity or Mahometanism, abandon 
us and give no credit to our conversion. There are no honors, 
no emoluments to which we can look forward ; and if some- 
times a small pension is allowed us, that we should not be en- 
tirely hopeless, it is considered an especial favor, and one far 
above our merits. 

Such is not the case with converts in other religions. If a 
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Catholic or a Protestant change his creed, he aspires to, and re- 
ceives employment, perhaps the same honors and advantages as 
are possessed by those who from their earliest infancy have im- 
bibed the reigning faith. And why is this extreme difference ? 
It proceeds from two manifest causes ; the one, the little faith 
they have in proselytes who quit the path of truth to follow 
that of error, and the other more powerful still. The will of God 
ordains such treatment to take from the mind of his people 
sentiments that would render them forever unworthy of his 
favor ; to turn them from the precepts prescribed by his holy 
law ; and finally to bid them wait, with more faith, and pa- 
tience, the fulfillment of all his promises, in the felicitous period 
of redemption. 

Verse 3.—‘‘ He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sor- 
rows, and acquainted with grief. We hid as it were our faces 


-from them (Heb. he appeared to hide his face), he was despised 


and we esteemed him not.”’ 

The sense of these words is so clear, that no one can mistake 
them. All the nations acknowledged that Israel was despised, 
in the time of which the prophet spoke, and has not ceased to 
be so even now. God had ordained this in Deuteronomy. 
‘* You shall be in the depth of misery, a bye-word and a fable to 
every other nation.’’* And, says our prophet, ‘‘Thus saith the 
Lord, the Redeemer and Savior of Israel to the people despised 
and abhorred’’: and the prophet king in the 44th Psalm, verses 
13, 14 and 15, ‘‘ Thou hast made us a reproach and a derision to 
them that are round about us; thou makest us a bye-word 
among the nations, a shaking of the head among the people.”’ 

The Almighty in his just wrath determined to reduce his 
guilty people to this deplorable state ; and the nations have ac- 
complished Ais will. Such is the meaning of the prophet, in . 
saying he is despised and rejected of men,—because in civil 
society when a man is unfortunate, many consider themselves 
dishonored when in his society ; they turn away, and his fellows 
fly from him. Israel may indeed be called a man of sorrows, 
for none could suffer more cruelly than the sinful servant of 
God, in his just captivity; sufferings so apparent to the whole 
world, it is useless to dilate on them here. It is, however, nec- 
essary to state, the sacred writings in the original, often make 





* Deut. xxviii. 37 &c. 
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use of the word man, in speaking of the people, taking them as 
one mass. They confound the singular and plural, as if all the 
people were as one man, and that one man represented the whole 
nation. 

Verse 4.—‘‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows, yet we did esteem him stricken of God and afflicted.”’ 

All the nations are compelled to acknowledge a truth, on which 
they cannot disagree. They own that Israel has endured these 
afflictions ; has borne with uncomplaining patience, all the per- 
secutions, and evils inflicted on them during this captivity, 
which has lasted for so many ages. There are few species of 
mental and bodily wretchedness compared with those to which 
the hatred and scorn of the nations have exposed the once favored 
people of God. But can we for one moment doubt, that God is 
the primary cause of these things, and that to punish his people 
for having so frequently disobeyed his ordinances, for paying 
no attention to his repeated threatenings, he has at length made 
us feel the effects of his just anger, through the ministry of those 
nations who have oppressed us? It is for this infallible reason 
Israel should be considered as smitten of God, and afflicted ; 
-while on the other hand nothing is more repugnant to good sense, 
than that the Almighty God of Heaven and Earth should afflict 
himself, and be smitten with leprosy—which in Hebrew is the 
true meaning of the expression ‘‘ stricken of God.”’ 

The Lord often makes use of this term in the sacred writings, * 
‘He shall bring upon you all the diseases of Egypt of which 
thou wast afraid, and they shall cleave unto you ; also every sick- 
ness, and every plague which is not written in this book of the 
law, will the Lord bring upon you till you are destroyed.”” The 
Lord says the diseases of Egypt, not those which this people 
suffered in Egypt. They did not suffer them in the time of their 
’ captivity. He terms them the diseases, and sickness of Egyyt, 
because they are the effects of that captivity: and the expres- 
sion of the nations, owr grie/s, signify in the like manner those 
which they cause us to endure ; as those which the Egyptians 
occasioned were called the woes of Egypt. This is clearly seen 
in the words of Deuteronomy quoted above. God threatened 
ungrateful and turbulent Israel with his just wrath. He caused 
him to suffer new afflictions, which all the nations would inflict 


* Deut. xxviii. 60, 61. 
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in the time of his captivity. The prophet-king, Ezekiel, Zeph- 
aniah, all predict the same thing, and such convincing proofs 
ought to suffice for the explanation of this verse; but, as the . 
Christians regard it as the foundation of their belief as relating 
to the Messiah, we must so endeavor to remove, if possible, 
every remaining difficulty, that the least scruple may vanish, 
and the evident and satisfactory truth, may, to the minds of all 
men, stand forth in its true light. 

I do not understand Nicholas de Lysa in his apostle, nor 
Burgense in his additions, nor indeed many other authors, who . 
assure us that the Messiah has not endured so many afflictions 
to bear the burden of men’s sins, but having taken the figure of 
man, he was exposed to all human infirmities. He willingly 
bore with hunger, thirst and other maladies incidental to man- 
kind, although his own will might have delivered him from 
them all. There is no reasonable argument in this exposition. 
It does not follow that a man removes the burdens of others be- 
cause he is charged with similar afflictions. The gout incom- 
modes many persons, but the sufferings of one person take not 
away those of his fellows. 

_ It cannot be proved that he bore the griefs of Israel; as we 
look on our present miserable state it is indeed impossible to 
conceive it. The author whose opinions’we are examining up- 
holds that the prophet speaks of a Messiah in connection with 
the people who had offended him ; and not of Israel and the 
nations by whom he is afflicted ; that Jesus bore the woes which 
the Jewish people merited ; and that it is for this reason the 
Jews term them our woes ; and yet use the expression for their 
own advantage. 

The people of Israel it is who have borne the afflictions which 
the nations deserved for their sins, for those proceeding from - 
that cruelty with which they persecuted the unfortunate Jews. 
The nations speak of them as ours, because they were the auth- 
ors of them—and both Jewish and Christian expositions are the 
same in sense and expression ; the only difference is the subject 
of the prophecy. The Christians believe that the people affirm 
in this verse the sufferings of the Messiah were for his love for 
them :—and we, that the nations say owr griefs, alluding to those 
which they inflicted on Israel in his captivity, and of which they 
were the active, though secondary cause. They cannot destroy 
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our explanation, without, at the same time, overthrowing their 
own, and such is what is termed argumentum ad hominem— 
that is to say, convince an adversary of the truth of our be- 
lief by the strength of his own argument. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


CONCERNING FATE. 
BY S. A. D. 


‘<Every spirit makes its house, but afterwards the house con- 
fines the spirit,’’ writes Emerson. -The same idea was promul- 
gated a few years prior to Emerson’s time, by Plato, who says 
that every spirit prepares a like body for it to dwell in. As 
the brain by its increase forms the skull, as the kernel deter- 
mines the shape of the shell, and as the embryo shapes its outer 
case, SO does the spirit of the man alter and affect its dwelling 

lace. How aman looks is determined by what he is; and 
what he is depends upon his childhood. His health, his ac- 
tivity, his capacity, result from an early excited will, and hang 
upon its power, its determination to be contented and work, or 
its resolution to mope, sulk and be idle. Even ill-health can 
be combated ; a healthy spirit will throw off the ailment that 
will subdue and kill one who is languid and lazy. So far it is 
true that every spirit makes its own house; and, when that 
house is swept and garnished, the spirit will delightfully dwell 
therein. That the house afterwards confines the spirit may also 
be partially true. Even the spirit, wandering and restive as it 
is, cannot be for ever changing ; it gets used to its surrounding 
and loves its habitation. The body grows old betimes. The 
spirit is ever young. The body is the slave of habit and the 
pensioner of nature. The spirit cannot renew it, but is forced 
to remain weakened and constrained till its fleshly habitation is 
removed, and it can take its flight to those regions where it can 
wing its joyful way unfettered and unshackled. 

Plato imagines the spirit but a prisoner here, a royal monarch 
dwelling in a poverty-stricken hut. Pythagoras had recollec- 
tions of an anterior existence. His soul, he said, was, at the 
time of the Trojan war, in the body of Euphorbas. The whole 
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theory of the transmigration of souls seems based on the belief 
that the soul makes for itself a dwelling place, not alone in one 
body, but in several. And in the different bodies which they 
inhabit, they meet with such compensations of condition as are 
meted out by retributive justice. It seems as if the human 
mind cannot get beyond this balance—want now, ease hereafter ; 
poverty now, riches in futurity ; pleasure to-day, and pain to- 
morrow. 

But it is a difficult thing to believe in fate, or chance, or luck ; 
yet nearly every aspiring and intellectual man does so, and is 
ashamed of so believing. Nations are different from men in 
this. It is in their infancy that they lay hold of superstitious 
fancies and beliefs, but when they arrive at power and strength 
they disregard the oracles of Fate. Hence, the poorer and more 
weakly the nation, the more pious it is. 

We may very naturally look upon fear as a concomitant 
with a belief in fate; and such a belief at the same time stimu- 
lates and allays this fear. No man dreads the plague more 
than the fatalist Mohammedan, but when it comes into his 
midst, no man resigns himself more quietly to the inevitable. 
When knowledge turns the balance of man’s dread of nature, 
then man rids himself of the nightmare of too great a belief in 
fate. But wherever nature is vast and sudden in her oper- 
ations, there man lies prone and almost helpless. 

A belief in fate arises from ignorance of foregoing causes, 
which predisposes the weak and unreflective mind—and the 
strong mind at the moments of its weakness—to believe in an 
inevitable plan or doom. The excuse of a blind fate is the 
refuge of the wicked and the weak. Every man has his choice 
of good and evil. The various men ona chess-board have differ- 
ent moves. The knight, the bishop, the castle, and the queen, 
have superior liberty of move and position to the pawn. But 
we are not mere chess men, moved by the hand of fate, else had 
nations with the unkindest soils and the most sterile climates 
remained behindhand, whereas, as a rule, these have moved for- 
ward. So great men owe their positions chiefly to obstacles 
which they surmount, and-narrow barriers which they beat 
down. We must all walk boldly forward and do our duty, and 
await the end with patience. It is useless to try to excuse our 
folly and call it Fate. 





A REMINISCENCE. 


BY GEORGIANA ISABELLA WARNER. 


While softly musing on the chequered past, 
With spirit half regretful for the days 
Of pure and sunny childhood, with the rays 

Of wondrous spirit-glory o’er it cast, 

And bright aérial dreams that could not last, 

I see a quaint old cottage clothed with thatch, 

With sloping roof and pleasant tinkling latch, 
And tiny nests beneath the drooping eaves, 
Half hidden by the clustering ivy leaves. 


This quaint old cottage, with its diamond panes, 
Through Memory’s vista rising tomy view, 
Its rough paved yards and doors of sober hue, 
Brings with it quiet dreams of shady lanes, 
Of blooming hedgerows hung with emerald chains, 
Of one loved spirit clinging to my own, 
Of one loved voice of ever tender tone— 
One ever striving in all things to teach 
Such lessons as the opening mind might reach. 
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Nor tree, nor shrub, nor flower, nor stone, but told 
A tale of wonder to my listening ears, 
Remembered now, oft-times with half-checked tears 
That he hath passed who taught me to behold 
On every hand a mystic scroll unrolled, 
On purple mountains and in grassy dells, 
On mossy stones beside sweet rustic wells— 
An open page to him who bade me see ; 
A source of wide-eyed wonderments to me. 


The quaint old cottage by the road doth stand 
As then it stood, but other forms are there ; 
And now it seems not to my sight so fair 
As in the days when, led by gentle hand, 
I trod the stone floor sprinkled o’er with sand. 
The low eaves hanging as of yore, 
The ivy climbing by the ancient door, 
The clicking latch, the diamond window pane, 
The mossy garden mound, the same remain ; 


Yet never do I gaze on field or flower 
But that sweet spirit seems to linger near, 
That soft-toned voice seems ever in my ear; 
Nor rest me in the shade of leafy bower, 
Nor view with awe the wondrous orbs of light 
Revealed in shining glory to my sight, 
Nor look where that old cottaye still doth stand, 
Without heart-yearning for that guiding hand. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CELEBRATED HISTO- 
RICAL CHARACTERS. 


By D. E. pE LaRa. 
POPE SIXTUS THE FIFTH. 


Persons distinguished above the generality of men by 
the union of greatness and goodness, may be justly and proudly 
claimed by the land on which their birth has cast a lustre; but 
there are men considered ‘‘great’’ of whom the land that gave 
them birth has no particular reason to be proud. To the former 
belong a Washington and a Judas Maccabeeus ; to the latter an 
Alexander and a Napoleon. Yet all are the property of history. 
Whether the extraordinary person, that furnishes the subject of 
the following brief biographical sketch, was both a great and 
good, or a great and bad man, is a question, the decision of which 
I leave to the reader. 

In giving a sketch of the life of Pope Sixtus the Fifth, I give 
it as that of the man, the patriot, the ruler, the temporal sove- 
reign. That he was also the head of the Catholic Church, the 
spiritual ruler of the Catholic world, is, so far as the present 
subject is concerned, merely a coincidence. 

On the whole of the earth’s surface there is not a spot 80 con- 
spicuous, whether viewed from a political, social, or religious 
standpoint, as the spot whereon stands—ROME. 

Not the least remarkable feature of its history, is the fact that 
from almost the very date of the foundation of the city by 
Romulus, nearly two thousand seven hundred years ago, it be- 
came the metropolis of the world, and has continued to be so to 
this very day. It began in war—war with its neighbors—grew 
up in war with all the nations of the old world successively, 
and has continued to carry on the war up to this very day. At 
present it is a war against opinion. Rome had no sooner ceased 
to be the seat of universal empire materially, than it became the 
seat of universal empire spiritually. Scarcely had the Cesars 
vacated the throne, than it was taken possession of by the Bish- 
ops or Popes (the Pope is also Bishop of Rome). Boundless 
had been the sway of the former over men’s bodies ; irresistible 


became the ee of the latter over body and mind. It is em- 
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ploying no figurative language, to say that the power claimed by 
the Pope is equal to the power of God himself. Possessed of 
such absolute, such boundless power, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, sure of the implicit, willing, conscientious, obedience of 
the whole Christian world, during a period of not less than fifteen 
centuries, up to the time of the Reformation, the supreme head 
of the church had it, at all times, also in his power to bestow 
benefits and blessings commensurate with that power, or when 
he felt so disposed or deemed it his duty to do so, inflict upon 
mankind evils as boundless. 

If the history of the Roman Cesars is interesting and instruc- 
tive, that of the Roman Pontiffs is much more so, because it is 
also incomparably more important. 

To give a complete biography of a character so prominent as 
that of Sixtus—who moreover flourished during a period of his- 
tory so full of events, in which he played so important a 
part, when the Christian world was agitated as it had never 
been before, of a sovereign who had to contend at the same 
time with such men as Henry the Fourth of Navarre, Elizabeth 
of England, Philip the Second of Spain, Prince William the 
First of Orange, and some of the powerful independent Princes of 
Germany, and who braved them all, and to a certain extent ruled 
them all—not by the force of arms, but by the power of mind 
and an iron will; who had to shield the church against the on- 
slaught of the early reformers, and prevent the further progress 
of the reformation, which had already made such vast inroads, 
and torn millions of minds from allegiance to papal power— 
cannot be expected in a paper written for a magazine. What 
we profess to do is to present some fragments from history, some 
episodes in his life, some sketches, sufficient, however, to enable 
the reader to form a tolerably correct estimate of the character 
of this remarkable personage, as a man, a ruler, and a citizen. 

Sixtus the Fifth was born at Grotto-a-Mare, a village in the 
marshes of Ancona, on the lands belonging to the Lordship of 
Montalto. The peasants of the district are to this day proud of 
that birth, and fond of relating to strangers and travelers, traits 
and events in the life of that Pontiff. His family name was 
Peretti, and the occupation of his youthful years that of a 
swine-herd, the only position which it was believed he could 
not disgrace by his stupidity, his mischievous disposition, and 
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his evil propensities. It is a singular fact, that although his 
parents and all his relations were extremely poor, he received 
at his baptism the very uncommon name of Felix (fortunate, 
happy.) Indeed, Felix Peretti was one of those extraordinary 
personages, who from time to time seem to arise from the dust, 
and to ascend till they reach the pinnacle of earthly greatness, 
at the very time when they are wanted. 

One day, being in the field with his herd, he perceived a friar 
of the order of St. Francis, standing where two roads intersected 
each other, and irresolute which to take. Felix ran up to him, 
and not only directed him, but pressed his company upon him, 
and without even casting a farewell look upon his grunting 
proteges, he went along with the friar, who was proceeding to 
Ascoli. Having arrived at the convent the boy begged for ad- 
mission. This was at first denied, but his tears and entreaties 
at length prevailed. He obtained the habit of the brotherhood, 
preparatorily to his admission as a novice. 

He was taught reading, writing, and grammar, and exhibited 
so much natural talent that he was at length admitted into the 
number of novices. His fierce and unsocial disposition excited 
the hatred of his companions, and he was even disliked by his 
superiors, who punished him frequently and severely, and were 
more than once on the point of thrusting him out of the convent. 
He never either forgot or forgave them. The following circum- 
stance will give some idea of the violence of his temper. 

The friars had been for a long time in the habit, whenever 
they met him, of imitating the grunting of swine. This annoyed 
young Peretti to such a degree, that he openly swore he would 
crack the skull of any one who should dare thus to insult him ; 
and he was as good as his word, for he gave the nephew of the 
principal such a blow with a heavy billet of wood, with which he 
had purposely armed himself, that he left him for dead. 

During their novitiate, the future monks were trained for the 
pulpit, and they practiced much open-air preaching. It is re- 
lated by Cardinal Gregorio Leti, that on one occasion, whilst 
young Peretti was preaching, a person was observed taking 
notes. The next day the preacher received a packet, containing 
a verbatim copy of his sermon, but at the end of every para- 
graph were the words, ‘‘ Monk thou liest.’’ Another of his biog- 
raphers relates the following anecdote: One day as Peretti 
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was preaching, a showman fixed his box not far from the 
preacher’s pulpit, a circumstance of daily occurrence in Italy. 
No sooner had the latter drawn forth his Punch and Judy, 
than the audience deserted the preacher, and gathered round 
the showman. Felix, carried away by uncontrollable anger, 
held on high in one hand the crucifix, in the other an image of 
the virgin, and furiously exclaimed, ‘‘Return, ye wretches, 
from the exhibition of the Devil. Behold here the true Punch. 
Behold the genuine Judy.’’ The crowd, instead of being moved 
to devotion by this pathetic but stupid appeal, laughed aloud 
and heartily at the imprudent preacher, who was obliged to 
leave the field free to his competitor. 

Felix made such rapid progress in his studies that, in 1548, 
he was admitted into priests’ orders. A very few years later he 
was called to Venice, where he was appointed superintendent 
of the Franciscan schools, and, in 1556, Inquisitor-General. 
In 1560 he returned to Rome, and was appointed Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University. In 1565, he accom- 
panied the Papal Legate, to Madrid, where his eloquence 
procured him the friendship and esteem of that monster, 
Philip II. On his return to Rome, Pius V. elevated him to 
the Generalate of the Order of St. Francis, in spite of the bitter 
hatred of him by the brothers of that order, in consequence of 
the exposures made by him of the ‘‘irregularities’’ of their 
lives, in other words, of their crimes, their vices, and their se- 
cret practices. The same Pope made him Bishop of Santa 
Agatha de’ Godi, and his own confessor. 

The tiara had ever been the object of his ambition. When, 
for the first time he had occasion to present himself at the Papal 
Court, he said, jestingly, ‘‘I am going to sniff the air of the 
Papacy, to see how it will agree with me.”’ 

He often spoke in a manner so as to impress upon his hearers 
the fact that ‘‘a man like him was not born to waste his life in 
the obscurity of the cloister.” In 1570, he was made a Car- 
dinal. He now, in compliance with established custom changed 
his name; dropping that of Peretti, and assuming that of Mon- 
talto. 

Montalto now stood but one step removed from the Papa} 
throne, and he was determined to ascend it. The triple crown 
was almost within his grasp, and he willed that it should adorn 
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the whilom swine-herd’s head. ‘‘It had,”’ said he, ‘‘adorned 
worse heads than his.”’ 

The qualifications requisite in a candidate for the Supreme 
Pontificate are generally a reputation for piety and purity of 
morals, a prudent and wise conduct, abstinence from plots and 
intrigues, mildness of disposition, and an advanced age (the 
Pope must have passed his fifty-fifth year at least). At any 
rate, the last named condition is, if at all possible, a sine gua 
non with the cardinals, by whom the practice appears to have 
been generally adopted, to elect the Pope from among the most 
advanced in years of their number; some being, naturally 
enough, influenced by the hope of attaining, in their turn, to 
that supreme dignity. The cardinals, after an invocation to the 
Holy Spirit, take the following oath: ‘‘I promise and swear to 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior, who is to judge me, to elect 
only him whom I believe, in God, deserving of being elected, 
and whom I am therefore bound to elect.’’ Montalto was as 
perfectly well acquainted with all the plots and intrigues, and 
the various interests at work, as he was of the hypocrisy of the 
electors. 

The Chair of St. Peter was filled by Gregory XV. This Pope 
had been elected by the Cardinals in conclave, because they had 
foreseen that, being a person of a weak and accommodating char- 
acter, he would be entirely subject to them, so that they would 
rule in his name; and so they did. Sixtus was well aware 
that at the death of the then reigning Pontiff, the Cardinals 
would elect the most insignificant character among them, in or- 
der to perpetuate their rule. If then, he wished to be elected, 
he must appear, not the most worthy, but the most unworthy of 
honor and trust. If he wished to rule, he must seem altogether 
unfit to rule. This was the impression which he desired to cre- 
ate, and he laid his plans accordingly. 

As soon as he had been invested with the purple of a Prince of 
the Church* he changed both his temper and his mode of life. 
He purchased a small house near the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, and lived there quietly and retired. He never left his 
house, except to visit the sick or the dying. He spent nearly 
the whole of his income in almsgiving. His piety was exem- 
plary. He never appeared to take any interest in public affairs. 





* In the Church Cardinals rank higher than reigning Sovereigns. 
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Under Gregory the XIII., he had withdrawn altogether, and 
as he pretended, had only reluctantly borne any share in the 
correction of the Calendar, and the important political relations 
with England and Russia. He refused all employments, de- 
clined all honors, and always inclined to the side of moderation. 
He affected to be destitute of wit, of knowledge, of sense ; and 
above all, he made it appear as if he were crushed under the 
weight of years, and a martyr to all the ‘‘ills flesh is heir to.”’ In 
fact, he was apparently the very personification of virtue and 
piety ; but in reality the very embodiment of hypocrisy, cun- 
ning, and deception. His body was almost bent double when he 
walked, or rather tottered, leaning on his staff. His head was 
inclined over one shoulder ; his knees trembled ; his hands shook ; 
his eyes looked haggard, and he affected to stare into vacancy, 
in order to turn away attention from the fire that was burning in 
them. He appeared to be suffering from asthma, consumption, 
gout, andrheumatism. A racking cough seemed to tear his lungs. 
From time to time he shut himself up in his house to meditate, 
as he said, upon death, and prepare himself by prayer, pen- 
ance, and discipline, for the hoped-for mercy and forgiveness. 

The death of Gregory XV., in 1585, at length called the Car- 
dinals into conclave. 

The establishment of the conclave may be said to date from 
the end of the thirteenth century, under the Pontificate of Gre- 
gory X. When this Pope was elected, the Papal chair had been 
vacant during two years, since the death of his predecessor, Cle- 
ment 1V. The Cardinals had, during all that time, been unable 
to agree upon a nomination ; and as there seemed to be no prob- 
ability of their quarrels ever coming to an end, Saint Buona- 
ventura, himself a member of the sacred college, prevailed upon 
them to defer the choice to one of their own body. They de- 
ferred the choice to Buonaventura himself, who elected Theo- 
bald, of the family of the Visconti, who was proclaimed under the 
name of Gregory X. Buonaventura might have elected himself 
had he so chosen. To prevent thenceforth the inconvenience of 
too long a vacancy, the new Pope convoked a Council at Lyons, 
where it was decreed that the assembly should meet two days 
after the death of the Pope. 

No popular election, in the most democratic republic, is attend- 
ed with greater intrigue, trickery, and corruption than is the elec- 
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tion of a Pope by the Cardinals. Each of these has his party 
among that body. The Cardinals made under one Pontificate 
are opposed to those created under another. Each of the Catho- 
lic Sovereigns has his favorite or his tool, although, in reality, 
the Sovereign is made the tool of the Cardinal. Austria, France, 
and Spain have the right of exclusion, but once only, which ren- 
ders this right almost always a nullity ; for as soon as one of the 
factions perceives that such or such a Power wishes to exclude a 
certain candidate, it adroitly proposes another whom it knows 
well to be not a whit more agreeable to that Power. As soonas 
he is rejected, the party starts its former candidate, against whom 
that Power cannot then offer any objection. 

Montalto seemed to favor the claims of every one of his col- 
leagues, but sided with none. He told every one that, in‘his opin- 
ion, no man was so fit and proper to sit in the chair of St. Peter 
as the man he was then addressing. This artifice succeeded. 
He was put in nomination, but he pretended to be entirely igno- 
rant of this, to him, so important fact. When informed by the’ 
Cardinals d’ Este and de Medices, the most powerful men in Rome, 
that there was every probability of a unanimous vote in his favor, 
he was seized with such a violent fit of coughing, that his last 
hour seemed to have arrived. ‘‘I have not the strength,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ to bear such a heavy burden ; you see in what state is my 
health, besides my want of experience in business renders me 
unfit to take charge of the affairs of the Church. Unless I meet 
with help and support from my colleagues, I shall never ascend 
the throne of St. Peter. This is my firm determination, unless you 
solemnly promise to govern jointly with me.” To those who 
offered or promised him their votes he said, ‘‘If you choose to 
make me a Pope, you place yourselves in the Holy See; you 
must be my friends and share the Pontificate with me. I tell you 
beforehand, that you will have to exercise all the authority and 
do all the work, as it would kill me in a week.”’ 

All the Cardinals were deceived by this pretended simplicity ; 
all flattered themselves that they were to be the masters, and the 
Pope their tool. All calculated upon the enjoyment of unlimited 
license under such an easy and complacent master. The Cardi- 
nal Farnese, on casting his vote in favor of Montalto, accompa- 
nied it with the remark that Montalto had neither spirit enough 
to do harm, nor sense enough to do any good! 
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The election took place at last, and Montalto was declared to 
have obtained the greatest number by far of the suffrages. 

No sooner was the result of the election announced, than sud- 
denly rising, Montalto stood erect, and casting away the staff 
upon which he had been leaning, instead of prostrating himself 
and offering a prayer for strength and heavenly support, as is 
customary, spat (so related by Cardinal Leti) three times against 
the ceiling. Sixtus knew very well that the same Holy Spirit, 
which during fifteen years had helped him to play the saint and 
helpless cripple, would also help him when he became the strong 
and powerful ruler, and if not, why he would do without its aid 
just as well, requiring no better aid than that vouchsafed to the 
Cardinals in making their choice of him as Pope. He there- 
fore at once in a voice loud and vigorous, entoned the Te Deum. 

Their Eminences were speechless with amazement. Speedily, 
however, recovering their presence of mind, they raised a cla- 
mour, saying that there was anerrorin thereturns. ‘‘ Silence !’’ 
thundered Sixtus ; ‘‘no more of this. I am your master, and 
there is an end of it.”’ 

Having been asked the customary question, whether he accept- 
ed the Pontificate? ‘I cannot receive,’ he replied, ‘that 
which I hold so firmly already ; but I am willing to accept as 
much again, strong as I feel myself to rule not only the Church 
but the whole world.” 

The people, who expressed their astonishment at this sudden 
change in the person of Montalto, were told by their teachers 
that it was the work of Heaven. ‘‘ They believed, and it 
was counted them as righteousness.”’ 

A few days after the election, the coronation takes place in 
St. Peter’s Church. On this occasion there is a procession, dur- 
ing which the first master of the ceremonies, carrying in one hand 
some bundles of flax suspended from a staff, and in the other a 
lighted taper, sets fire three times to the flax, pronouncing these 
words: ‘‘Holy Father! thus passeth away all worldly great- 
ness’’ (Sic transit gloria mundi.) Sixtus regarded it as an idle 
mummery to remind of the evanescence of earthly greatness, 
him whose whole life had been devoted to the attainment of the 
highest of all glories—the gloria maxima mundi. Indeed, what 
was the use of drawing the attention to Heaven of one whose every 
thought had been and was then of ‘‘earth, earthy,” and who 
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almost in the same breath was reminded of the fact that he was 
the King of kings and Lord of lords; for when subsequently, 
the Pope was carried under a canopy to the vestibule of St. 
Peter, and placed upon a throne, and the oldest of the Cardinals 
or Cardinal Deacon, placed upon his head the triple jewel-studded 
crown, he addressed the Pope in the following words: ‘‘ Know 
that you are the father of rulers and kings ; the governor of the 
world and the vicegerent of Jesus Christ!’ Montalto took 
the name of Sixtus the Fifth in memory of Sixtus the Fourth, 
who like him had been a Cordelier. 

Rome was amazed! Was this the meek cardinal Montalto; 
decrepit with age, broken down in health, half an imbecile? 
Men could not believe their own eyes. Some one having ex- 
pressed to him his astonishment at the sudden change from a 
stooping to an erect posture, the Pope gave him the following 
answer: ‘‘I was in search of the keys of heaven, and in order 
that I'‘might find them I stooped ; but having found them, and 
holding them firmly in my hand, I look at heaven ready to open 
its gates for the admission of saints, or to close them against 
the entrance of sinners, as it may suit me.”’ 

At the very first report of his exaltation, all the criminals, all 
the malefactors, all indeed who knew themselves liable to pun- 
ishment for violation of the laws, and were apprehensive of 
being arrested, hurried to the prisons and surrendered, because 
at the coronation of a Pope, it had always been customary to 
grant a general pardon. The governors of the city and of the 
castle of St. Angelo waited upon the Pope to ask instructions 
for liberating the prisoners. Now after fifteen years of silent 
industry, of secret longing, of thorough preparation by the most 
consummate hypocrisy and deception, Sixtus, having cast away 
the mask, commenced his reign by inaugurating it in a manner 
of which history presents no parallel. 

It must be premised that the prisons were crowded with 
malefactors, who, in any city in the world except in the central 
city of the Christian world, would be deemed deserving of the 
most severe punishment, which the laws in all civilized communi- 
ties can inflict. Sixtus was fully aware of thisfact. ‘‘ You wish 
me,”’ said he, in reply to the application of the authorities, ‘‘ to 
give instructions respecting the disposal of the prisoners under 
your charge. You shall have them. Let them be tried, every 
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one. Within twenty-four hours, four must be sentenced to 
death, two of which must be hanged and two beheaded, and 
four more every succeeding day must share their fate till further 
orders.”’ 

These severe orders spread consternation throughout the city. 
Ambassadors, cardinals, prelates, nobles, all had friends or 
relatives in prison. These had voluntarily surrendered in the 
hope amounting almost to certainty of being pardoned. Their 
relatives went in a body to the Pope to remonstrate with him. 
Sixtus was inflexible. He overwhelmed them with reproaches 
and threats, and altogether gave them a reception fully calcu- 
lated to prevent all attempts at remonstrance in future. This 
was the commencement of the daily, the almost hourly execu- 
tions by which his reign is distinguished. Blood ran in streams; 
everywhere might be seen headless trunks; heads stuck upon 
poles; hands nailed to the gallows, from which whole rows of 
men and women were suspended. Scaffolds were erected in 
every quarter. Here were a number of persons writhing under 
the lash ; there a file were being conducted to the gallows ; the 
prisons were filled to suffocation, notwithstanding the large 
numbers of wretches, that daily left them only to be led to exe- 
cution. Nothing was heard in Rome but shrieks and groans, 
and the wailings and lamentations of fathers, mothers, sons 
and daughters, mourning the violent and ignominious death of 
some guilty relative, intermingled with the voices of the public 
criers, announcing the sentences of death pronounced by the 
tribunals. 

Sixtus ordered all the criminal cases that had been tried 
during the last ten years to be tried over again. Persons that 
had been acquitted, or whose memories were already forgotten, 
were sought out and punished with death for crimes, and often 
for venial offenses, which time and solemn sentences had already 
obliterated, and the judges before whom they had been tried 
were punished whenever found, for not inflicting more severe 
punishments. Often, when the list of persons arrested was sub- 
mitted to the Pope, his only remark, after ascertaining the name 
of the offender and the nature of the offense, was ‘‘ alla morte,” 
(to death.) The Pope himself made out lists of persons to be 
executed, taken from the journal which he consulted and which 
he had kept for many years, as will be shown hereafter. And 
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he has been known to condemn to death persons that had ceased 
to live years ago. The Roman citizen and the sojourning stranger, 
the patrician and plebeian, the Prince and the beggar, the octo- 
genarian and his grandson, the master and his servant, the gray- 
haired matron and her blooming daughter, the nun and the 
courtesan ; no distinction was made, all shared the same fate, 
their heads fell under the same axe side by side. No mercy was 
extended to the guilty, none was implored, for none was ex- 
pected. . 
In the Grand Hall of the Vatican, among numerous paintings 
the works of the great Italian masters, were to be seen three, 
honorably commemorative of the Saint Bartholomew horrors in 
France, when seventy thousand Protestants were butchered by 
their Catholic fellow-citizens, led by monks carrying the crucifix 
in the left hand, and a dagger or a torch in the right hand. One 
of these paintings represented the massacre in Paris, during the 
night of the 24th of August 1572 ; the other was a representation 
of the assassination of the virtuous and brave Admiral Coligny 
on the same occasion ; and in the third, Charles the Ninth is seen 
firing from the windows of his palace upon his defenseless Pro- 
testant subjects. Sixtus was often seen standing before these 
paintings wrapped in thought. What might have been his med- 
itations? We may perhaps form a right conjecture from the 
following words uttered by him on receiving intelligence of the 
execution of the unhappy Mary of Scotland by Elizabeth. 
‘““Happy Sovereign,’ exclaimed this ‘‘father of rulers and 
kings ;”’ ‘‘ this vicegerent of Jesus Christ.”’ ‘‘ What a satisfaction 
must it have afforded her to strike off a crowned head! She is 
a man / were she a woman I would marry her, and we would 
give a second Alexander to the world.’’ Though he had no op- 
portunity to strike off a royal head, he was very near striking 
off that of an independent Prince, Ranudo Farnese, heir to the 
Duke of Parma, because the young man, imagining himself 
exempt from that papal decree, on account of his rank, and his 
being a foreigner, had appeared at court with a sword by his 
side contrary to the papal prohibition to carry arms. He was 
arrested, thrown into prison, and only a few hours before his in- 
tended execution saved from the gallows by the stratagem of 
his uncle the Cardinal Farnese, who forged the name of the 
Pope to a pretended order for the liberation of the prisoner, 
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but who had to flee with him to save his own life. Sixtus was 
furious. To indemnify himself for the loss of the Prince’s head, 
he ordered the arrest, trial and execution of a number of noble- 
men, members of the oldest houses in Italy on the plea of adul- 
tery, a practice almost universal in Rome and indeed throughout 
the whole of what were, till within the last few years, the papal 
dominions, conjugal fidelity being more honored in the breach 
than in the observance! 

Sixtus was often facetious in condemning culprits. Twelve 
executioners perambulated the streets, provided with axes, 
swords, ropes, and scourges. They were natives of so many dif- 
ferent countries, in order that any foreigner might receive pun- 
ishment at the hands of one of his own countrymen. Thus 
in the city resided a Neapolitan, who lived in open adul- 
tery with the wife of his secretary, who either was, or pretended 
to be, ignorant of the fact. Sixtus sent to the gallows, not only 
the culprit, but the woman and her husband, but as they were 
all Neapolitans, the ropes used on the occasion were of Neapolli- 
tan manufacture. ‘‘This,’’ said Sixtus to the judges, who had 
represented to him that the offender being a foreigner, the Pope 
had no right to punish him, ‘‘ this will cure you of your scru- 
ples with regard to his pretended independence of my jurisdic- 
tion.”’ 

A young man, for having abducted a young lady whom he 
had subsequently married ; and another who also had married a 
young girl, whom he had seduced, were both hanged, though 
each had a family of young children all legitimately born ; and 
the judges that had not punished the parties at the time, were 
publicly whipped. A Spanish nobleman for resenting fatally, 
though not intentionally so, an insult offered him by one of the 
Pope’s Swiss guards, was doomed to undergo the same punish- 
ment. This execution took place under the very windows of 
the papal palace, and was witnessed by the Pope. After life 
had become extinct, ‘‘ bring me my dinner,”’ said Sixtus, ‘this 
act of justice has given me an excellent appetite.”’ 

Next morning there appeared posted on the walls, a caricature, 
in which a cook was represented carrying a dish filled with gal- 
lows, ropes, axes, whips, and various instruments of torture, 
and as saying, ‘‘ make way there, Iam carrying a stew to the 
Holy Father, to excite his appetite.”’ 
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Another caricature appeared also, wherein the Pope is hold- 
ing a very dirty shirt in his hand, and saying, ‘‘I have not had 
a clean shirt to put on, ever since I made my sister a princess !”’ 
alluding to Camilla, the Pope’s sister, who had been a washer- 
woman. Sixtus caused it to be proclaimed that he pledged his 
word, as the vicar of Jesus Christ, that he would spare the life 
of the author of this pasquinade, and present him with two 
thousand ducats. The imprudent author fell into the snare. 
He presented himself, received the promised amount, but lost 
his tongue and his hands. 

A poet was indebted for the preservation of his life, though 
not of his liberty, to a witticism of the Pope. The man’s name 
was Matera. ( We will render it Malleys), He had written a 
sonnet, in which a Roman lady considered herself most grossly 
insulted. The author pleaded in his defense, the necessity to 
which he found himself reduced, of finding a word that rhymed 
with Fontana, (fountain ), the lady’s name, and the only word 
he could find was putana. The Pope making in his turn use of 
the privileges of rhyme, answered, ‘‘ you deserve, Signor Mate- 
ra (Malleys) to make rhyme on the galera” (galleys), whither he 
was sent forthwith. 

Husbands were compelled to denounce their faithless wives, 
and wives their husbands. Concealment, or even negligence, 
was severely punished. 

But the most atrocious of all his acts of cruelty committed in 
the name of Justice, was the following : 

A widow had sent her son, a mere boy, to the receptacle of 
juvenile penitents, or some such institution, for twenty-four hours, 
for some childish offense. When on the following day his 
guardian applied at the asylum to release the little boy, he 
was informed that the child was detained by order of the Pope. 
The mother full of forebodings of evil, proceeded to the Vati- 
can, and upon her knees and with tears, implored the restora- 
tion of her son. Prayers and entreaties were in vain. ‘If’ 
said the Pontiff, ‘‘a mother sends her child to prison, a Pope 
has the right to hang him,”’ and the little boy washanged! The 
Judges had represented to the Pope, that it was in violation of 
the law, to inflict capital punishment upon even the worst offend- 
er, while under age. ‘‘Since he is under age,”’ said the Pope, 
‘*T will give him the number of years he is short of, by taking 
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them from my own. The Law, am J, and the judge of the law 
too; this has become necessary.”’ Of his manner of administer- 
ing the law, we will give two instances. 

Two citizens had been engaged in a civil law suit, which had 
now been pending upwards of twenty years, and the prospect 
of a decision was as distant asever. One of the litigants, whose 
patience had become exhausted, and confident that the Pope 
would take the matter into his own hands, appealed to His Holiness 
for redress. The Pope sent for the attorney in the case, and for 
the Judge, and commanded the latter to give judgment within 
three days. The case was decided the following morning. 
‘“You could have done this many years ago,’’ said the Pope, 
and on the afternoon of the same day, both the Judge and the 
attorney were hanged. Few persons there are on either side of 
the Atlantic, who have not either read Shakespeare’s comedy of 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ or seen it on the stage. The plot 
is founded upon fact, and the event occurred at Rome, and in 
the reign of Sixtus, with this difference, that one of the parties 
in the wager was a noble, the other a Jew. 

Should the noble be the loser, he was to pay a certain sum of 
money to the Jew. If the Jew lost, the noble would have the 
right to cut a pound of flesh from the Jew’s body. The Jew 
lost, and thenoble demanded and insisted upon the fulfilment to 
the letter, of the terms of thecontract. Sixtus summoned both 
into his presence, and admitting the nobleman’s claim, com- 
manded him to cut away, but warned him that if he should cut 
one grain more or less than a pound, he should be hanged. 
This was a risk the noble did not think it quite safe to incur. 
He would content himself, said he, with a sum of money from 
the Jew, equal to that which he would have had to pay the lat- 
ter, had he lost. ‘‘So be it,’’ said the Pope. The money was 
paid by the Jew, and the Pope took charge of it for the benefit 
of the papal treasury, besides a similar sum from the noble 
himself, as a punishment for making such an inhuman wager. 

Determined to banish crime from his dominions, he sent bodies 
of soldiers against the numerous bands of banditti, with which 
the States of the Church was infected. The commanders of 
these expeditions had peremptory orders to exterminate them. 
Every robber that fell into their hands, was tobe shot. Failure 
on the part of a commander was punished with death. He soon 
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cleared the country of those pests, which sought and found a 
refuge in the neighboring territory of Naples. The Neapolitan 
Ambassador complained of this to the Pope. ‘‘ Let your Mas- 
ter follow my example,”’ said the Pope ‘‘and I will afford him an 
opportunity to do so.”” He ordered his soldiers to secure as 
many Banditti as they could, and give them a safe conduct to 
the Neapolitan frontiers. 

Ever jealous of his dignity, the more so as he was well aware 
that his origin was not forgotten; in his present position, he 
bitterly resented the slightest deviation from that respect which 
he extorted from every one, even from crowned heads, on the 
least approach of familiarity. One day he declined to receivea 
special envoy from the Duke of Ferrara. The Ambassador de- 
clared that he should not leave the anti-chamber till he had ob- 
tained an audience. The Pontiff sent word to him, that if he 
did not quit Rome within twenty-four hours, he should be turn- 
ed out of the city, tied to the back of an ass, and receive a 
sound whipping besides, like a common vagabond.* 

The Spanish Ambassador, Count de Olivares, was making 
some remonstrance, on the part of his royal master, speaking 
with much warmth. As the Pope gave him no answer, the Am- 
bassador said: ‘* Your Holiness answers nothing, and I cannot 
guess what you are thinking.”” ‘‘I am thinking,” replied the 
Pope, ‘‘of having you thrown out of the window, to teach you 
to speak more respectfully, when you have the honor to address 
the head of the Church.”’ 

The Cardinal de Medicis on one occasion, presumed to proffer 
some advice. Sixtus after having patiently listened to him, 
asked him whether he had finished, and then gave him this an- 
swer: ‘I have no objection that you and your colleagues should 
be princes of the church, but do not imagine yourselves to be 
noblesof my realm. Obey. You may petition, but keep your 
council for yourselves till it is demanded.” 





*“ Tt was either the Duke of Ferrara or of Milan, I have forgotten which, who, on 
receiving the Pope’s delegates, bearing a Bull of Excommunication against him, caused 
the bearers to be conducted in State to the middle of a bridge, thrown over a canal, and 
there asked them which they preferred, to eat ortodrink. The delegates suspecting some 
snare, and being so near the water, answered that they would rather eat than drink just 
then. You shall be served instantly said the Duke. The Bull was cut up into pieces, 


and the dignitaries were compelled to eat not only the parchment, but the leaden seals at- 
tached to the document.” 
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On the very day of his election, one of the Cardinals, observing 
some trifling derangement in some part of the Pope’s robes, was 
about to adjust it. Sixtus perceiving that the Cardinal was 
about to approach him too familiarly, stopped him with these 
words fiercely pronounced. ‘‘Stand back, sir, and do not pre- 
sume to take such liberties with my sacred person.’’ During a 
severe illness, he had become so much reduced and enfeebled, 
that one day he was deprived of the power of speech. His phy- 
Sician, in order to ascertain whether any life was yet left within 
him, touched his nose. Sixtus started as if awakened from a 
frightful dream and fixedly regarding the physician, ‘‘ How dare 
you,” said he, ‘‘lay your hands on the Head of the Church.”’ 

‘*Sixtus, who sustained his rank so proudly,”’ observes one of 
his biographers, ‘‘ was, however, free from that silly pride com- 
monly so characteristic of low upstarts.’”’ He very often alluded 
to the humbleness of his origin. ‘‘ My father’s house,’’ said he, 
‘*is almost unroofed, the walls are built of old mats, and these 
are full of holes and rents, so that the sun enters the dwelling 
at all times and on all sides. My house may therefore be said 
to shine as the most brilliant in Europe.”’ 

A Franciscan friar from the Principality of Tarentum, 
requested permission of the Pope to form an alliance with 
his family. Sixtus told him that he had no objection, 
provided there were no disparity of rank or birth between 
the families. At this, the friar began to extol the antiquity of 
his house and the nobility of his descent. ‘‘Stay,’’ said Sixtus, 
interrupting him, ‘‘ your family will not do for me at all; if you 
wish to form an alliance between the two families, the young 
man on whose behalf you are pleading, must go and keep a herd 
of swine as I used to do; go and tell him so.’’ Indeed, one day, 
driving in the neighborhood of Rome accompanied by some car- 
dinals, a man was seen guarding a herd of swine in a field 
near by. One of the cardinals made a signal to the herdsman, as 
he thought unperceived by Sixtus, to get away with his charge. 
Sixtus had, however, noticed the movement, and addressing the 
Cardinal, ‘‘Do not,’’ said he, ‘‘ require the man to remove these 
grunters from my sight. They are, perhaps, the children or 
grand-children of my companions of former days. I am glad to 
renew acquaintance with them,” a proof this of either shrewd 


sense or affected humility. 
(Zo be concluded in our next.) 
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JEWISH EVENTS. 


THE B’NAI JESHURUN INJUNCTIONS. 


In the case of Salomon v. the Congregation B’ nai Jeshurun, 
which was heard on Thursday, July 1st, before Judge Larre- 
more, of the Common Pleas, of New York City, the court has 
denied the motion for a permanent injunction, and the plaintiff 
has given notice of appeal to the General Term. Accordingly 
a temporary stay of proceedings was obtained on Monday, July 
12th, until Friday, July 16th. On this day the argument was 
not heard, and the case is therefore adjourned: until October. 
In the decision of the judge, it is laid down as a general rule, 
that where a congregation acquires property, without any con- 
dition as to the manner of using it, it may make any regulation 
it pleases, as to the mode of worship to be adopted or continued, 
and that if there be nothing of a limiting nature in the certifi- 
cates of sales of the pews, the purchasers of such pews acquire 
an easement in them, and the right to the occupation thereof, 
subject to such rules and regulations as the society may impose. 
The action in this case arose in consequence of a resolution, which 
had been passed at a meeting of the society on May 16th last. 
At this meeting a majority of the members decided, that the 
pews of the synagogue should be altered, and that in future it 
should be permissible for the two sexes to worship God, without 
the necessity of occupying different portions of the building, 
and that an organ should be introduced. Mr. Israel J. Salomon, 
one of the early members and an ex- president of the congregation, 
feeling himself agrieved, that the pews which he had purchased 
and for which he had paid, should be altered in the manner pro- 
posed, without his consent, applied to the court for an injunc- 
tion to stay the contemplated innovation. A temporary injunc- 
tion was granted, but the motion to make it permanent has been 
denied, by Judge Larremore, who says that ‘“‘the action taken 
by the society, and subsequently ratified by the trustees, is bind.- 
ing and conclusive upon the plaintiff and all the members of the 


society,’’ and that he shall leave the matter, ‘‘ where it proper- 
VoL. V.—33. 
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ly belongs, to the judicature of the church.”’ This decision will 
certainly commend itself to the judgment of all candid and un- 
biased minds, and the trustees of the congregation are to be con- 
gratulated upon the successful termination of the unpleasant 
duty of defending their action in a court of equity. The plain- 
tiff was represented by Messrs. Gardiner and Goodhart, and the 
defendants, by Messrs. Townsend and Waldheimer. 


SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE AND THE EASTERN JEWS. 


The name of Sir Moses Montefiore must forever, at its men- 
tion, cause the Jewish heart to thrill with pleasure and pride. 
No man, during the present century, has done more to raise the 
members of his race to the political and social position, to which 
they aspire and are entitled among the peoples of the earth. 
The most remarkable event of his life, is the mission which he 
has now undertaken to the Jews in Palestine. In the ninety- 
first year of his age, he receives a telegram from the Jews of 
Tiberias: ‘‘We are oppressed; we are being murdered. For 
God’s sake come and help us.””>, What reply does this old man 
give, with his more than ninety years of life, surrounded by all 
the appliances which can render his old age a period of ease and 
comfort? Does he write that he is old, that he has borne the bur- 
den of the battle, and done his part in the struggle, and that, 
although he sympathizes with his fellows in distress, they must 
apply to some younger man for active help? No man could so 
reply with more truth and justice ; but such is not the nature of 
his answer. ‘I shall be with you in a short time,’’ are the 
words that are flashed over the telegraph to the British Consul. 
And he is gone. Not only to Tiberias is he gone, but to vindi- 
cate the name of the Jews in Jerusalem ; to make known to the 
world that they are not the beggars, the usurers, and the ignor- 
ant, that that world imagines ; to use his mighty influence to ren- 
der the fame of the Jews in Jerusalem as pure and as bright as we 
all desire. For this purpose has this patriarch undertaken, during 
the heats of summer, a journey, from which, with its objects, the 
young men among us might well shrink. The Sabbath immedi- 
ately preceding his journey, he attended the morning service at 
the Portuguese Synagogue, and in the afternoon at the Great 
Synagogue, at both of which places, as he ascended the reading 
desk to have the law read to him, the whole of the immense con- 
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gregations arose, and remained standing until he returned to his 
seat. As he returned to the house at which he was staying for 
the day, crowds followed his footsteps, saying, as they pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘ Blessed art thou at thy departure, and blessed wilt 
thou be at thy return.’”’ All persons, of whatever creed or 
nationality, and the press of all countries, contribute their laud- 
ations of the noble baronet , for his love to the people of his 
race, and the evidences of that love, which he gives, in devoting 
himself, in his extreme age, to the task of elevating the lowly, 
and succoring the distressed. Gratifying as the world’s appre- 
ciation is, he yet does not ask it ; but he does ask and earnestly 
desire, the prayers of his own people, that he may be success- 
ful in the achievement of the noble purposes which he has at 
heart. That he may be permitted to see the desire of his heart, 
and to return to his home and kindred, is a prayer which we are 
sure will be echoed by all the Israelites of the United States. 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE SINAI TEMPLE AT CHICAGO. 


The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the new Temple 
of the Sinai congregation, at Chicago, Ill., was solemnized on 
Sunday, June 20th, and, as was inanifested by the numbers pres- 
ent and the interest displayed in the proceedings, was a complete 
success. It must not be supposed that this ‘‘ corner-stone’’ was 
the first stone laid, or that it will in any way effect, for good or 
bad, the stability of the building, which, by a fiction of archi- 
tecture, is supposed to rest upon it. We are a progressive peo- 
ple, and have advanced far beyond the old-fashioned ideas of 
utility, which were in vogue among our fathers. We retain the 
names used by them, with supreme indifference as to whether they 
do or do not give any indication of the purposes to be served by 
the objects to which they are applied. We put into position the 
foundation of a public edifice, and then have the ceremony of 
‘‘laying the corner-stone,’’ with a silver trowel and kid gloves. 
The ceremony, nevertheless, has its uses: it calls the attention 
of the people to the fact that the building is in progress, and it 
assists in obtaining the funds nevessary for its completion. At 
Chicago, the proceedings were very simple in their character, 
consisting of an opening hymn sung by the Germania Choir ; a 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Kohler; an address by Mr. Loewenthal, 
the President of the congregation ; the laying of the stone by 
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Mr. Loewenthal and Dr. Kohler ; a sermon by the latter gentle- 
man; the singing of another hymn, and the dismissal of the 
assemblage by Mr. Loewenthal in the following words: ‘‘ Thus 
closes the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of our taberna- 
cle, and we are under many obligations to you for your kind 
attendance.”’ 


THE LITERARY SOCIETY OF THE Y. M. H. A. 


The officers of this Association are elected twice a year, and on 
the evening of Sunday, June 27th, the semi-annual election was 
held at the rooms of the Society. The meeting was a very en- 
thusiastic one, and very few of the members deprived them- 
selves, by absence, of the privilege of taking part in the 
proceedings. The following gentlemen were elected as officers 
for the present term: Daniel P. Hays, President ; Samuel 
Greenebaum, First Vice-President:; Levi N. Herschfield, Second 
Vice-President and Treasurer ; Samuel Green, Corresponding 
Secretary ; Philip Cohen, Recording Secretary, (re-elected) ; Hy. 
M. Leipsiger, Editor. This isa good staff, and we hope that 
the society will ensure a continued successful career, by always 
making such judicious selections of men to manage its affairs, 
and attend to its interests. 


THE HILLEL LITERARY AND DRAMATIC ASSOCIATION, OF PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


This association was formed in October last, and it has gradu- 
ally advanced in numbers, until at present it has twenty-seven 
members, all of the Jewish faith, and with ages ranging from 
fifteen to twenty years. The object of the society is the cultiva- 
tion of literary attainments among its members. In March last 
an entertainment was given, and this proved an entire success, 
both financially and otherwise, clearing, above all expenses 
$166.75, of which sum, $25 was donated to the Jewish Hospital. 
The association has now adjourned until September next, and in 
the mean time, it is requested that all communications be ad- 


dressed to Maurice Fells Esq., Secretary, 945 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia. 
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The great International Rifle Match is now among the things 
of the past, and we are happy at being able to congratulate our 
fellow-citizens upon their success. Friendly contests between 
different countries, of whatever nature these competitions may 
be, though, perhaps, not causing results which have of them- 
selves any significance, have indirectly a good influence, in the 
kindly relations, which the mutual exchange of good feeling 
and hospitality at the time, help to engender and maintain. In 
this way they are of benefit. They cannot, however, in any 
sense, be termed ‘‘international.”” This shooting match, for 
instance, does not give any indication of the comparative merits 
of the men of the two nations, as experts with the rifle. It 
merely shows that, at a competition between six men of each 
country, chosen for their known skill as marksmen, the inevit- 
able result was obtained ; viz, that one of the six made a better 
score than the other. We are glad that the successful side was 
composed of our fellow-citizens, because in any contest which 
they may have with men of a foreign nation, we hope that suc- 
cess will always attend their efforts. -It further occurs to us, 
that these trials of skill might be made, by means of a useful 
practice in the art which forms the medium of the contest. It 
does not, at first sight, seem that any practical advantage can 
result from a man’s lying upon his back, and, after some min- 
utes spent in the adjustment of his weapon, being able to hit a 
stationary target. The liability to mistake, even as to the par- 
ticular target at which aim is to be taken, has been demon- 
strated ; but even with a certainty of correctness in this particu- 
lar, the practical advantage to be gained from the skill obtained 
is doubtful. If we train a body of men, who, either in motion 
or at rest, can take instant aim, with a tolerable certainty of 
being able to hit an object, itself also either moving or resting, 
we shall have a powerful adjunct to any military organization 
that may be necessary for the defense of our land ; but a mil- 
lion of men who can use the rifle, only as it was employed by 
the American and Irish teams, at Creedmoor and Dollymount, 


will, in a case of emergency, be found, it is to be feared, worse 
than useless. 
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Mr. Charles Nordhoff has written to the chairman of the 
National Republican Executive Committee, a scathing and 
merited rebuke of the insulting and degrading language, used 
toward him by the Washington JWational Republican, on 
account of some remarks published by him, respecting the 
political and industrial condition of some of the Southern 
States. When we style this language degrading, we do not 
mean degrading to the person to whom it was applied, for, to 
be called a Jew, is one of the highest honors which can be 
bestowed upon a Jew, but degrading to a powerful organization 
which permits, as its mouthpiece, a paper which can use lan-— 
guage intended to be insulting towards one, who tells the truth 
upon a subject respecting which, it is desirous that the truth 
shall not be made known. But Mr. Nordhoff is not a Jew, and 
on this account his answer becomes the more noble, for he disin- 
terestedly raises his voice against the doctrine, that a man shall 
be believed or not believed, according to the tenets of his 
religious faith. He well says that if the ational Republican 
is to be retained as the organ of the Republican party, its name 
should be changed, and suggests that the Wational Idiot would 
be a suitable appellation for it. He is right. We do not speak 
for or against any political party, but we can assert as a fact 
incontrovertible, that if any body of men resort, for the estab- 
lishment of sectional truth, and much more for the dissemina- 
tion of denominational falsehood, to insolent vilification of those 
who endeavor to correct their faults, or who honestly hold dif- 
fering convictions respecting their doctrines, such body or sect 
will disgust the thoughtful and truth-loving of its adherents, 
and sow the seeds of its own disintegration. Does the Vational 
Idiot know anything of the race against whom it, with such a 
tremendous display of effort, throws its miserable and contemp- 
tible little insults? We advise it to give a look into his- 
tory. We would with pleasure enlighten it as to the records of 
the Jewish race, but it has not yet said anything worthy of 
serious reply. To say that a man’s word is not entitled to belief 
because that man is a ‘‘ Dutch Jew,” is an easy way of answer- 
ing a gentleman, who has been the means of disclosing some 
damaging truth, and it is a despicable attempt to insult the 
German and the Hebrew citizens of America. The one, how 
ever, is not ashamed of his nationality, nor the other of his 
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faith, but neither will allow a name, in which he glories, to be 
used with insolence. We cannot but reiterate the advice of Mr. 
Nordhoff, that if the Republican party does not wish to see 
itself disgraced in the eyes of respectable people, it had better 


have a reputable organ, and, as soon as possible, get rid of the 
National Idiot. 


In every race there is but one place. Boat races are not excep- 
tions to the rule. In the two contests which have taken place 
at Saratoga, Columbia occupied that place last year, and Cornell 
this. There can be no doubt that as a physical exercise boating 
is good, and seeing that, as some one said years ago, and as 
many have since repeated, a sound mind in a sound body is the 
most glorious creation of the Almighty ; and that, as has also 
been iterated again and again, in order to develop the full 
powers of any mind, the body of its possessor must be sound 
and healthful, boating may well be regarded as a useful means 
of employing a portion of the time, not only of our college 
students, but of all who have mental work to accomplish. It is 
not only useful, as a pastime it is also highly pleasurable, to 
those who are not afraid of having their enjoyments depend 
upon some amount of bodily exertion. Like every other pleas- 
ure, its pursuit may be carried to excess, and to excess it will be 
carried, if it be permitted to occupy, either in thought or in 
practice, the hours that properly belong to other occupations. 
We do not know, we do not believe, that our collegiate under- 
graduates have allowed their sports to interfere injuriously with 
what is technically in the curriculum of their college work. 
Nor do we think that, if left to themselves, they will'do so. But 
if, whenever a crew wins a boat race, the president of the college 
to which that crew belongs, loses his head, and meets it with 
silly speeches, full of buncombe and flattery, it cannot be surpri- 
sing if the students also lose their balance. If the students of a 
college be told by their president, that the victorious crew have 
done more to make their college known than all the men of 
worth and learning that have emerged from its halls, what won- 
der can it be, if those students attach more importance to the 
exercise of rowing than to the furnishing of the chambers of 
their minds. They cannot be expected to stop and think that 
there are two kinds of reputation, which a college can have ; one, 
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for sending forth men with iron muscles and robust bodies, the 
other, for giving to the world men with disciplined and well 
stored minds; and that, if the attainment of the former be 
sought, except as a means for becoming possessors of the latter, 
the character of their alma mater will not be exalted. The 
president, who has so high an opinion of his ‘‘crew,”’ has cer- 
tainly no very elevated estimation of his college, and cannot be 
surprised if the public judgment of it, and him who directs its 
proceedings, be not favorable to the advisability of continuing 
the connection which exists between them. College presidents 
and professors must remember that, though rowing may be a 
good vent for animal spirits, and the training for a match 
between rival crews, may be a good means of moral discipline, 
yet to these physical exercises there is, on the part of their dis- 
ciples, naturally a stronger inclination, than to the pursuit of 
their studies. Direction, and possibly some restraint, is what 
these young athletes require, not an undue and injudicious 
exaltation of the practice in which they so much delight. 





























































The disaster which has overwhelmed several of the southern 
departments of France constitutes a national calamity, and as 
such, it demands the extension of sympathy and help from every 
other nation, to the one which is so stricken. Whole towns 
have been swept away, and a majority of the inhabitants with 
them. France has of late been the victim of numerous afflic- 
tions, some brought about by the men whom she had trusted with 
the government and the regulation of her affairs. She has 
shown so much resolution, so much resource, in endeavoring to 
relieve herself from the consequences of these calamities, that 
we cannot but feel the deepest sympathy with her in her present 
distress, which, it would seem, it was not in the power of ordi- 
nary human care and foresight to avert or provide against. 
Thousands of unfortunate beings have been suddenly deprived, 
in the most distressing manner, of home, friends, shelter, and 
food. Wives bereaved of husbands, husbands of wives, chil- 
dren of parents, parents of children, and all the survivors left, 
not only without the material necessities for their support, but 
the very means of providing these requisites. That portion 
of the country which did not suffer, has nobly responded to the 
call of its afflicted brethren, but the disaster is too great for the 
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eonsequences to be borne by her alone. Other nations must 
help. Great Britain is doing well, and we are sure that our 
brethren of the United States will not now forfeit their renown 
for beneficence and liberality. The French Consul-General of 
New York, in publishing a letter which he has received from 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, calls upon his fellow 
countrymen in this country for aid. We extend the call, and 
we are sure that the matter has only to be presented, when all, 
irrespective of race or creed, will nobly answer. 


At length there is every prospect of rapid transit in New 
York City ceasing to be a myth. So many schemes have been 
presented, and so many different charters granted, upon which 
nothing has been done, that the public began to think that any 
effort that was made, ostensibly to effect the desired object, was 
but simply a means of evading and postponing the solution of the 
important problem. We have now, however, a charter, upon 
which, as present appearances indicate, it is resolved to act 
As commissioners to consider the different routes, and the 
various plans for constructing the road, the Mayor has ap- 
» Pointed men in whom the community has confidence. Mr. Jesse 
* Seligman, and the gentlemen associated with him, have taken 
hold of the matter in a manner, which indicates that they are 
determjned to push forward to a quick settlement, the question 
they are called upon to solve. What may be their individual 
views respecting the best manner of effecting the desired result, we 
do not know. Nor is it important that they should be known ; 
for, though it is quite certain that, as intelligent men, deeply 
interested in the city’s welfare, they have spent a considerable 
amount of thought upon the subject, yet we may be sure that 
individual opinions will not be allowed to interfere with a 
thorough and impartial consideration of all the plans proposed, 
and the adoption of that which best commends itself to the 
judgment of the majority of the commission. 
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The 1875 session of the American Philological Association was 
held at Newport, R. I., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
July 13th, 14th, and 15th. Until one receives a full report of the 
proceedings and complete copies of the various papers, it is impos- 
sible to obtain a conception of the the value of the various parts of 
the transactions. On the whole, from what information we have, 
there does not appear to have been done a large amount of practi- 
cal work. The meeting has not been of sucha nature as to place the 
society high among the list of the learned and scientific associa- 
tions of thecountry. This is to be regretted, as it possesses as its 
members, men who are the peers of the investigators in any other 
branch of science. A step in the right direction—that of prac- 
tical service—was made, in appointing a committee to investi- 
gate the present system of English orthography. But little 
utility, however, can result from treating this important subject 
in this way. A committee of four, albeit eminent men, is not 
large enough to consider the matter, in a sufficiently exhaustive 
manner, and a reference of the subject to a body of men, how-, 
ever large, who can report at the end of a year only, will not 
lead to any useful result. The consideration of our orthography 
and the methods of teaching the grammar of our language, are 
the two important practical subjects. which now demand the at- 
tention of philologists. The Philological Association is the best 
body to undertake the duty, but until it has arrangements for 
action and for meetings, very different from those which now ob- 
tain, it seems impossible that practical results of any kind can be 
effected by it. Several new members were admitted at this 
meeting, and it is to be hoped that these will be found to aid 
the society materially in its capacity for work. Its objects 
commend themselves to all interested in the world’s welfare, and 
when its existence is more widely known, there is no doubt great 
accessions to its strength will be made. The next meeting will 
be held in New York City, and will commence on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, July 18th, 1876. Happy as we shall be to receive 
the society among us, we would willingly defer the pleasure 
until the following year, if it should consider that its meeting, 


during the centennial year, could be held to greater advantage 
at Philadelphia. 
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The Government has now in process of manufacture at the 
United States Mint, at Philadelphia, a gold medal, which it is in- 
tended to present to Dr. Henry Draper, of this city, in recognition 
of his services in the work of preparing the United States Com- 
mission for the observation of the Transit of Venus. The very 
valuable labors which were performed by Dr. Draper, in con- 
nection with this commission, were given with the pure and 
simple desire of promoting scientific knowledge, and its benefi- 
cial effects upon the condition of humanity. His time-and ser- 
vices were freely given, without remuneration or expectation of 
reward, for a period of four months. The obverse side of the 
medal contains in the centre a representation of the Heliostat, 
the instrument used by Dr. Draper in his labors with the photo- 
graphers, in practice preparatory to the taking of the observa- 
tions of the transit. Around this are the words: Hamam exten- 
dere factis hoc virtutis opus est ; to extend one’s fame by means 
of his actions, this is a work of virtue. The reverse of the medal 
contains the inscription: Veneris in sole spectande curatores, 
R. P. F. S8., Henrico Draper. M. D.—Dec. VITI., MDCCC- 
LXXIV.; the United States Commissioners for observing the 
transit of Venus across the sun to Henry Draper, M. D., Decem- 
ber 8th, 1874. Around this is a tribute of praise to the literary 
and scientific attainments of Dr. Draper, in the words: Virtus 
virtuti addit avite ; he adds lustre to ancestral glory. The 
medal will be accompanied by a handsomely illuminated letter 
from the Commission in the form of a book, with raised bind- 
ings, one of which forms the case of the medal. This is the first. 
time that such a public recognition has been accorded to a scien- 
tific man in this country by the Government. Mr. Cyrus W. 
Field was presented with a medal for his labors in connection 
with the laying of the first Atlantic cable, but not as a scientist. 
The head of the Commission on the Transit of Venus was Rear- 
Admiral C. H. Davis, Superintendent of the Naval Observatory 
at Washington. It is expected that the presentation will take 
place as soon as the medal is ready, which will probably be be- 
fore this is in the hands of our readers. 


In consequence of the recent disastrous floods in France, at- 
tention has been called to their means of prevention, as pro- 
pounded a few years ago, by M. Thomé de Gamond, in a work 
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entitled Mémoire sur le Régime Général des Eaux Courantes. 
The author is a distinguished engineer, and the projector of 
the tunnel, by which, under the Straits of Dover, it is expected 
to unite, at some future time, England and France. In this 
work it is laid down that the problem of inundations must be 
solved by arresting the rapidity of the currents upon the beds 
of rivers, for which purpose large reservoirs should be construct- 
ed, to collect a portion of the superabundant water, so that it 
can be restrained, restricted, and more evenly distributed. By 
a series of reservoirs upon different planes, the water, it is pre- 
mised, can be perfectly controlled, and, according to the author's 
expression, by this method would be effected the transformation 
of the inclined plane of the river into a hydraulic staircase. The 
idea seems to be taken from the bayous of the Mississippi, which 
do act as reservoirs for the immense body of water confined 
within its banks. 


Mdlle. Tietjens, after having refused for some years tempting 
offers to make a concert and opera tour in this country, has at 
length entered into an engagement of six months, from October 
next to April, 1876, with Herren Maurice and Max Strakosch, 


who, it appears, have not been dismayed by their last disastrous 
season of Italian Opera with Mdlle. Albani, when they intro- 
duced Marchetti’s Ruy Blas, and Signor Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass, and revived Lohengrin. Signor Salvini has also been 
asked, but has declined, to accept an engagement for fifty nights 
to act in this city and Philadelphia, and, in consequence, Signor 
Ernesto Rossi has been engaged, and his series of performances 
will commence in November, at the Lyceum Theatre of this 
city. Signor Salvini and Signor Rossi divide the favor of 
Italian Opera in about equal proportion. Quite lately, we under- 
stand, that Mr. Irving, whose rendering of Hamlet created so 
much excitement, declined a similar engagement. It is ramored 
that a plan is on foot, for converting Barnum’s Hippodrome into 
an Italian Opera House, where the masses can hear the best 
productions, at moderate prices. 


Ina lecture recently delivered at the Royal Institution, Lon- 
don, Col. Lane Fox gave some of the results of his original in- 
vestigations as a student of the material arts of savages, with 
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special reference to the history of human culture. He compared 
and contrasted the study of such arts with that of language, and 
showed how the ideas of a people are reflected in their weapons 
andimplements. Some interesting examples of evolution and deg- 
radation of form were cited ; thus the varied types of Aus- 
tralian weapons may, probably, be referred to the simple stick, 
as their common primitive form. The conventionalized human 
figures, ornamenting the paddles of the New Irelanders, may be 
reduced to extreme simplicity, and, in a similar way, a gradual 
degeneration in the features of the human face may be traced 
on a series of vases from Dr. Schliemann’s excavations at His- 
sarlik. 


A collection of fossils from the west coast of Spitzbergen, ob- 
tained by Dr. Van Drasche in 1873, has recently been described 
by Dr. Toula, in the Vewes Jahrbuch, of Vienna. These fossils 
may be referred to the carboniferous,’or, rather, to the permo- 
carboniferous formation, since they appear to represent a tran- 
sition between the two groups of rocks. In fact, of the sixty- 
four species, thirty-eight may, with tolerable certainty be re- 


garded as carboniferous, while seventeen may equally well be 
referred to the permian formation. This mingling of species, 
pointing to a gradual transition from the carboniferous to the 
overlying permian rocks, is not unknown in other places. 


One of the most memorable and graceful acts of Sefior Cas- 
telar when in power at Madrid, was to establish, upon a per- 
manent and liberal basis, a Fine Arts Academy in Raine. Great 
interest was taken in its formation by the late Sefior Fortuny 
and other Spanish artists working there. It is said that the 
students profit greatly by the instruction thus supplied. 
Whether this academy has or has not aided in producing the 
modern school of Spanish art, it is difficult to say; but the 
academy exists, and Spanish artists, working in Rome, pro- 
duce pictures which realize high prices wherever they are 
known. 
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How To MakE a Livine. By GrEorGE CAREY EGGLESTON. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

TuIs is a book which can be cordially and safely reeommend- 
ed to all readers. The principles of domestic economy as there- 
in explained, may be well and profitably practiced by all, who 
wish to be placed in circumstances, where they will be raised 
above the fear of persistent creditors, or ultimate want; who 
desire to pursue auseful career in the world, which cannot be 
accomplished by one who has the burden of a string of small 
and harassing debts, hanging like a millstone round his neck, 
and hampering all his actions. The foundation of the law upon 
which these principles depend, as laid down by Mr. Eggleston, 
and as acknowledged by all who investigate the science, is con- 
tained in one word, ‘“‘save.’’ Few think of the result which will 
arise from small savings. A man who lays by two cents a day, 
from the time he is twenty-one, to the period when he reaches 
seventy years of age, will accumulate, with interest, more than 
$2,500; a saving of $1 per week during this period, will yield over 
$18,000 ; while if a man who can afford it, will but put away 
for future uses $1 a day, he will find himself in his old age the 
possessor of more than $125,000. The author shows how money 
may be used so that this saving may be effected, and the best 
manner of investing the surplus which is obtained. The whole 
book will repay perusal, and the good old-fashioned notions of 
honesty and integrity in business matters, may with advantage 
be adopted by everybody. 


MAN AND Beast, HERE AND HEREAFTER. Illustrated by more 
than three hundred original anecdotes. By the Rev. J. G. 
Woop, M.A., F.R.S., New York: Harper and Brothers. 


In this book an attempt is made to prove that the lower ani- 
mals are possessed of immortal spirits, and this is done by means 
of a comparison of the spiritual attributes of these creatures 
with those of man. In the opening chapter the author cites 
several passages of scripture which he alleges overthrow the 
orthodox notion that animals do not share immortality with 
man. He does not show that the Scriptures assist him in his 
argument, but contents himself with producing evidence, which 
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he thinks proves incontestibly that the opposite view is not upheld 
by the sacred writings. If the passages quoted are to be taken lit- 
erally, they demonstrate the fact of this life being all that is allot- 
ted to the lower animals, but they also destroy the doctrine of a 
futurelifefor mankind. But, saysthe author, we cannot read them 
literally, we know that they are figurative expressions, and the 
spiritual signification is that with which we are to concern our- 
selves. He goes further, and says that to all the various parts 
of Scripture are to be applied the same tests. We can only 
judge, therefore, that if the passages cited are to be received 
as symbols, and the literal reading of them to be neglected, the 
whole of the scriptural writings are to be taken as allegories, 
and nothing else. According to the reverend author, we are 
therefore to reject all the historical portions of the Bible, and 
consider that not one fact recorded has any semblance of literal 
truth. But to our book.’ The author shows that the lower ani- 
mals have as just a right to be considered the possessors of im- 
mortal souls, as man. They possess all those attributes, from 
which in man, is argued the certainty of his future and immor- 
tal life. He gives numerous anecdotes, showing displays of rea- 
son, the power of language, memory, generosity, cheatery, humor, 
pride, jealousy, anger, revenge, tyranny, conscience, sympathy, 
friendship, and love. He explains the difference between reason 
and instinct, the former being ‘‘a certain power or disposition of 
mind, by which, independent of all instruction or experience, ani- 
mals are directed unerringly to do spontaneously whatever is 
necessary for the preservation of the individual or the continuation 
of the species.’’ The latter is the power of making ‘‘a deduction 
of a conclusion from premises.’’ Having shown by illustration the 
possession of the reasoning attributes by beast as well as man, 
the author, in his last chapter, thinks that according to scripture 
the beast has a much better chance of immortality than 
man, inasmuch as the sacred writings do not deny it to the 
former, while they do, in express words, to the latter. He then 
quotes ‘‘ profane ”’ authors, to show that the immortality of the 
beast has formed the burden of many of their writings, and he 
tellsus that according to the Mosaic law, animals were punished 
for their crimes as well asman. Of existence in a future world, 


he certainly shows satisfactorily that the beast has as good a 
chance as a man. 





OBITUARY. 


MIcHAEL HENRY, EDITOR oF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Lonvon, ENGLAND. 

Judaism, not only in England, but all the world over, has 
sustained a severe loss in the death of Michael Henry. Under 
any circumstances would the announcement be a shock to the 
Jewish community, but when we are told that his decease was 
occasioned by circumstances, which entailed the extreme of 
bodily distress and suffering, the sorrow is intensified. 

On Tuesday, June 15th, Mr. Henry attended the editorial rooms 
of his paper, in Fleet Street, in his usual heath and spirits. He 
had not been long seated in his office, before, by some unknown 
means, his clothing caught fire. When those who heard his 
cry for help arrived at the scene of the disaster, he was envel- 
oped in flames, which were subdued by throwing cold water 
over him. He was very badly burned, and in great physical 
agony, but his physicians appear to think that, but for the 
shock to his nervous organism, he was not injured to such a 
degree as to cause death. He was removed to his residence in 
Argyle Square, and breathed his last within twenty- -four hours 
after his arrival. On Sunday, June 20th, his remains were con- 
signed to the tomb, in Willesden Cemetery. 

Mr. Henry was born in London in the year 1830, and, conse- 
quently at the time of his death, he was in the forty-fifth year 
of his age. In the year 1864, he succeeded the renowned Dr. 
Benisch, as editor of the Jewish Chronicle, and in this con- 
nection gained for himself a reputation which has made his 
name loved and respected throughout the community. 

Wielding a graceful and powerful pen, which was always de- 
voted to the advancement of good; ever ready to bestow a por- 
tion of his substance upon worthy necessity ; possessing a cheer- 
ful and charitable heart, a kind and benevolent disposition, and 
an intellect full of strength and energy, and added to all this a 
courteous demeanor, and a respectful consideration for the 
opinions of those whose views upon any subject were different 
from his own, Mr. Henry was esteemed by all who knew him. 
The Chronicle has sustained a loss well-nigh irreparable, and to 
it, as well as the family of the deceased, we tender our con- 
dolence and sympathy. 





